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A Path in the Hunnewell Estate, Wellesley, Mass. 
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BEDS 





For Everybody. 

Gas Engine, Electric Generator, 
Sueaneere. Large Storage B: 
tery, 15 of the New Wonc ‘derful 
Tungsten Lamps, Fixtures, 
Wiring—everything complete. 

Fall directions for setting up. 
Costs next to nothing to operate 
when once installed. 

Send 2c. stamp for Free Booklet. 
= Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Ct. 






























I substitute f for Coffee 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat and 
other grains, producing a beverage 
that for richness of color and deli- 
cacy of flavor rivals the finest coffee. 
Old Grist Mill is not only itself 

Nutritious, Healthful and 

Easily Assimilated, 
but it aids digestion, steadies the 
nerves, and exercises a regulating 
influence over the entire system. 

We prefer to have you buy the 
Old Grist Mill goods from your 
grocer, but if you cannot 
obtain them from him, we 
will ship, express prepaid: 


6-Ib. sack of O.G.M. Health Bread 
Flour 


1 package of 0.G.M. Wheat Coffee 
2 packages of 0.G.M. Rolled Wheat 
2 packages of O.G.M. Rye Flakes 


All for $1.25 


These goods are freshly made 
and we guarantee satisfaction. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


WATER SUPPLY | 
And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 














Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 





The best 
fire 
protection. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘D.” Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


L wunt-moss COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


CONGO 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed 


We guarantee Congo Roof- 
ing. And our Me ye 
means something. 

ust a pretty piece of paper. 
tis genuine Surety Bo 

sued a National Surety 
Co. of New York. 

It affords the most abso- 
lute protection to the saibiy er 
of Congo that ean possibl 
be devised. 

You will find one of these 
oy ine your roll of Congo. 

Ve would like tosend you 
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Congo Roofing free. 





Write Hi United Roofing & Mfg. Co. 
For Free 582 West End Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample Chicago San Francisco 










SALAD CREAM ~ 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arouses + ad anpetie, assists digestion 
and conduces good health. Made 
from the purest, freshest and most 
wholesome ingredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coterieg ane chemical preserv- 
atives. Better an home-made — 
ings and uniform in its excellence, Ask 
Grocersforit. Free Booklet,‘ How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches,’’ sent on request. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 




















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HERE is a wonderful lure in the magic of 

the April woods. The bursting buds on 
the trees, the early flowers beside the path, the 
choric ecstasy of the birds, the vernal impulse 
of the air that one breathes—all this makes a 
morning walk amid such scenes as are pictured 
on the cover of The Companion this week an 
oceasion to thrill the senses and to refresh the 
soul. ® 


haa picturesque old dories of the New Eng- 
land coast fishermen are not all gone, but 
they are fast being supplanted by the chugging 
motor-boats. In many cases the dories are 
themselves transformed into power-boats, and 
a little engine does the work that the fisherman 
had formerly done in slow and laborious fashion 
with oars when he visited his traw]s and lobster- 
traps. An indication of the change is found in 
the addition this month of a new steamer to 
the little fleet of the Standard Oil Company 


which supplies the gasoline trade along the | - 


shore. The new boat, the Petrolia, formerly 

a pleasure yacht, has been placed on the Maine 

coast, between Kennebunkport and Matinicus. 
® 


EW ENGLAND’S splendid progress in the 

textile industry is indicated by the an- 
nouncement that two hundred new mills in the 
cotton or woolen trades, or important additions 
to.such mills, have been built in this section in 
the past eighteen months—a work which has 
called for the investment of over sixty million 
dollars of new capital. In the single city of 
New Bedford fifteen mills, costing an average 
of one million dollars each, have been built or 
contracted for in that period. There have 
been extensive enlargements of the vast cotton- 
manufacturing plants at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and in other cities. All this would 
be heralded as a wonderful boom in some sec- 
tions of the country, but New England takes 
it as a matter of course, and does not get excited 
over it. ® 


AE 4 senses macting of ho Mates Sint Benet 
of Trade it was urged that the preliminary 
steps should soon be taken for a fitting celebration 
in 1920 of the admission of Maine to the Union. 
Not that there is any hurry about buying the 
bunting and the fireworks, but it is proposed to 
make the occasion a birthday party worthy 
the anniversary, and it is well to begin in ample 
time. Although Maine is by many years the 
youngest of the six New England States, as an 
independent member of the great sisterhood of 
states, it has nevertheless a most romantic and 
interesting history which runs back to the dim 
beginning of recorded things in America; and 
on the basis of modern progress and achieve- 
ments, and all the things which make a state 
truly great, it has abundant reason to make its 
1920 celebration a notable event. 
* 

ape year Massachusetts was the scene of 

the annual war game, and the warfare of 
the Red and Blue armies in the southeastern 
part of the state has been discussed in military 
circles ever since. There will be no mobiliza- 
tion of troops in this section this year, but 
militia from all the New England States will 
probably participate in the manceuvers at Pine 
Camp, New York, early in August. There will 
be ten such camps of instruction. The regular 
troops of each district in which such a camp is 
located will remain in the field for one month, 
and the militia commands of that and the neigh- 
boring states will average two weeks in camp. 
These camps will be located at Pine Camp, New 
York; Indianapolis, Indiana; Leon Springs, 
Texas; Fort Riley, Kansas; American Lake, 
Washington; Fort Russell, Wyoming; Atus- 
cadero, California; Sparta, Wisconsin ; Chicka- 
mauga, Georgia, and Manassas, Virginia. 

& 


Vy ITsin the past year or two several of 

the smaller New England colleges have 
largely increased their endowment funds, as 
the result of systematic and aggressive efforts 
to this end. Bowdoin and Trinity are in this 
number, and several others have been hand- 
somely remembered by generous benefactors. 
Now three more are to enter upon an organized 
campaign for the additional money of which 
every educational institution, large and small, 
is continually feeling the need. At the recent 
annual meeting of those in charge of the Rocke- 
feller fund of the General Educational Board, 
one hundred thousand dollars were given to 
Williams, on condition that the college raise an 
endowment of one million dollars, and the same 
conditional gift was made to Wesleyan ; and fifty 
thousand dollars were given the women’s college 
in Brown University, on condition that it raise 
two hundred thousand dollars. The graduates 
and friends of these three institutions will now 
be appealed to, and they may be counted upon 
to respond in loyal and generous fashion. 
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FOR 25 CENTS sist sttasnicetsones | Strawberry Plants That Grow. 


varieties of stamps and a package of peela able hinges. 

For 50c. we will send 100 stamps from 100 countries, | Largest stoc x. of thrifty you plants in the New Eng- 
1,000 hinges and a pair of tweezers. For $1 we ul rf oes: tates have bee — plants true to naine 
send 150 Danused stainps of a eo value of over $4. | — 40 years. nw the oa and standard varieties. /e- 
BOGERT & DURBIN CO., 722 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, fa. | seriptive catalogue sent free. C. 8. PRATT, , Mass. 














Don’t Go to Boston 


Unless — 


You first make a note of the great Dry Goods establish- 
ment on Winter Street, Temple Place and Tremont Street, 
where. you will find all that’s new and fashionable in 
1910 merchandise. 


If You Prefer — 


You may do your shopping through the Mail Order depart- 
ment. Competent shoppers take your order and become 
your personal representative. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY, 


Main Entrance, 30 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO\ YOU: ‘/ DESIRE MORE “LIGHT = 
ON WATCH MAKING? 
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4 E CAN FURNISH all the light necessary to graduate any ambitious 
/, young man, mechanically inclined, as a competent and thorough 
/| Watchmaker. This we can accomplish during a period of 12 months 
4 or less, and during the same time and for the same tuition fee we teach 
/4 the kindred arts of Engraving and Optics. 

/ 

Vd i elt nee" $15 to $25 per week Sinn 
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OU can boil, broil, bake or roast with every confidence. 
quickly, perfectly. 

This is due to the HUB Improved Sheet Flue System. It makes all 
Six covers available for boiling, etc., and carries heat to five sides of the oven. 
Makes it bake. thoroughly in less time and with less fuel than the range with the old 
return-flue which heats only five covers and four sides of the oven. 

The HUB Single Direct Damper is absolute in its control. It cannot 
confuse. It is operated by a lever plainly marked ‘‘open”’ to kindle, ‘‘shut’’ to 
bake. Simple, isn’t it ? 

The Ash Pan holds three hods, is on Roller Bearings and raised from the 
bottom—easily removed without dragging ashes on to floor. 

Another feature of this range is its extremely plain design and absence of nickel. 
Excepting the handles, there is only one nickel piece, and that a removable guard 
i =rail extending across the front. 

Every one knows how convenient the Gas Attachments are. 
| 


Send for ‘Range Talk’? No.1. Tt tells all about HUB Ranges. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 52-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
i 
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“ ALCYON, like every- 

H thing else in nature, 

lives and has its being 

by wave-lengths,’? observed 

Philippa, sagely. ‘‘First a 
storm, then a calm.’’ 

She stood at her east window, 
enjoying the dim autumn sun- 
rise. It was a misty November 
morning, with a keen chill in 
the air; yet the maples still stood in red and 
golden ranks, and a few venturesome chry: 
themums lingered in the garden below. 

“Yes, it’s been ominously peaceful,’’? mur- 
mured Betty. The two girls had risen an hour 
before the usual time for a final review on the 
month’s ‘‘quiz.’’ 

“Oh, don’t forebode, Betty. There may 
come a ripple or two now and then, but we 
don’t need to dread any more tidal waves.’’ 

Philippa turned to her Greek again, but her 
mind wandered. She was spending this year 
at college between two fires—her feeling that 
she must win her college education, at all costs, 
for the sake of her dear people at home, and 
her fretting dread lest Uncle Jimmy might be 
making unreasonable sacrifices to keep her in 
school. 

“Tt’s good that the Halcyon problems are 
working out smoothly,’’ she said to herself. 
“Tf I succeed in managing the household this 
year, perhaps that will help me to secure a 
teacher’s position next fall. All the school 
boards require that their teachers shall be ex- 
perienced; and surely my experiences in this 
agitating household ought to count for some- 
thing !”” 

‘‘What’s that, Philippa?’’ Betty looked up 
sharply. A high, excited voice rang up through 
the halls. 

Philippa started. 

‘‘Wh-why, that’s Helena! She’s calling to 
Marjorie Hill. Dear me, Helena should have 
started ten minutes ago! Her class leaves for 
its field-day on the seven-ten train.’’ 

The voice pealed out again, loudly, despair- 
ingly. Betty and Philippa ran out. 

Helena, wild and dismayed, met them on the 
stairs. Marjorie, her roommate, was rumma- 
ging frantically through the heap of note-books 
on the library table, in search of her field~day 
book. Carolina Jefferson was burrowing into 
the hall closet for her rubbers. Theresa strapped 
her field-glasses and specimen case, while 
Martha ‘‘Butterfingers,’’ with distracting zeal, 
pursued her with a cup of coffee and a large 
slice of buttered toast. 

‘Mercy, Martha, I haven’t a minute for 
breakfast! Yes, I know I’ll have a headache 
if I go without. But I’d rather have twenty 
headaches than miss that train. And I’m late 
now. Theresa, never mind strapping those, 
but find my umbrella. It isn’t in the rack? 
Oh, I left it at the gymnasium; I thought 
perhaps Sally would think to bring it home. 
Now wherever is my hand-bag? Margie, 
haven’t you found my note-book? Well, if I 
only had my rubbers—I must have left them 
at the laboratory. Yes, Linda’s galoshes will 
do, though they’re too big. Poor Linda, she 
isn’t here to protest, anyway. Oh, give me 
any umbrella in the rack. There!’’ She 
snatched the nearest umbrella, thrust the rub- 
bers under her arm, and dashed for the door. 
“Do let me take your purse, Philippa ; I daren’t 
wait tohunt mine. But my note-book — Oh, 
there it is! Good-by, everybody, I’m off !’’ 

The cab plunged away down the hill. Betty 
and Marjorie yielded to weak laughter. Phi- 
lippa sat down breathless on the hall seat. 

“One of these days Helena will be so slow 
that Nemesis will catch up with the poky child, 
and give her what she deserves,’’ declared 
Theresa, grimly. 

‘All that ails Helena is, she can’t get it 
through her head that Halcyon isn’t a real 
home—the kind of home where everybody waits 
on you, and picks up after you, and finds all 
your losings.’? This from Martha. 

“Exactly. But we’ll pick up after her this 
time, else Mother Jewett will think that a 
cyclone has swept this hall. Carolina, where 
did all those rubbers come from??? 

‘I tumbled ’em out of the hall closet, trying 
to find Helena’s.’’ 


““T’ve begged you lambs fifty times over to | 


keep your rubbers in your wall-pockets,”’ re- 
marked Philippa, mildly. ‘‘Think of picking 
your own rubbers out of twenty-four pairs, 
and when you’re rushing to make a train !’? 
“IT know, but it’s so handy to throw them 
into the closet. We always do at home.’’ 
‘And if you’d only take your note-books to 
your rooms, or else write your names plainly 
on the cover! I do believe there are two dozen 
note-books jumbled on that one table! No 
wonder you couldn’t find Helena’s for her.’? 
“Well, it’s so convenient to drop them on 
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“BUT IT’S BORROWED! IT’S 


that table as we come into the house,’’ re- 
sponded Marjorie. ‘‘And, anyhow, I found 
Helena’s for her, after all.’’ 

‘**Deed you didn’t, Margie, for here it is, 
this minute. ’’ 

‘“‘Why, Theresa! I gave Helena one pre- 
cisely like that. N-no, I didn’t open it to see 
the name, but it looked just the same.’’ 

“Oh, it did, did it ?’’ Theresa’s round, 
good-humored face crimsoned suddenly. Her 
black eyes snapped. ‘‘Well, Marjorie Hill, 
you’ve done it! You’ve given Helena my note- 
book, my psychology reviews! You careless 
girl! And the psychology quiz comes to-day, 
and I’d planned to work with that book all 
the morning! Besides, Doctor Attwood expects 
us to hand in our notes at class. He told us 
so yesterday. Of all the thoughtless tricks !’’ 

‘Well, I certainly didn’t mean to.’’ Mar- 
jorie’s eyes flashed, too. Marjorie and Theresa 
always struck sparks at the slightest excuse. 
Philippa threw herself into the breach. 

‘‘Theresa, I took that course last year. 
Luckily, I kept all my notes. You can use 
them to study on, and Doctor Attwood won’t 
object if your book is handed in to-morrow, 
instead of to-day. You can explain it easily. 





in time, anyway. Let’s be thankful for that.’’ 

‘‘Whose umbrella did she take? Did any- 
body notice ?’’ 

“TI gave her the nearest one. 
with a big pale-green stone handle.’’ 

“ A dark-red silk umbrella ?’’ Philippa turned 
to Sally, startled. ‘‘With a carved jade handle ?’’ 

‘‘Jade? It was a queer green stone, streaked 
with white. Why?’’ 

‘Nothing. Only I hope she doesn’t lose it 
or break it.’? Philippa looked worried. ‘“That’s 
Elsa Newell’s beautiful new umbrella, and it 
was sent her from Yokohama by—by a very 














Come on to breakfast, children. Helena started | 


A red one, | 


particular friend. Elsa thinks the world of it. | 
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purse, Theresa 


‘‘My umbrellal’’ Elsa 
Newell sprang up with a smoth- 
ered outcry. Her delicate face 
flushed to her temples. 

‘Yes, I gave it to her,’’ 
said Sally. ‘‘At least, Phil says 
it was yours. Why, I’mever so 
sorry, Elsa; I never dreamed that you’d care 
like that! Just for the loan of an umbrella!’’ 

Halcyon looked up, astonished. Elsa, white 
and red by turns, controlled her distressed face, 
and answered hastily: 

‘It’s no matter at all, Sally. 
doesn’t lose it— Oh, never mind! 
let’s say anything more about it.’’ 

Halcyon, still more mystified, stared at each 
other in unbelieving amaze. For Elsa Newell, 
the gentlest, most yielding gir] in all the house- 
hold, to be so nettled by this trifle, the loan of 
her umbrella! Philippa’s face alone betrayed 
a gleam of sympathy. Philippa understood. 

‘*There’s the door-bell. I’ll answer it.’’ 
Isabel ran to the door. 

There was a murmur of 
returned, scarlet-cheeked. 

‘*‘Who was it, Isabel ?’’ 

‘‘Who was it, indeed! The dean! Mrs. 
Warren herself, of all people! And the hall 
looking as if a destroying army had tramped 
through it! And this, on the hall seat! 
Look !’’ 

There rose a stricken gasp. 
Butterfingers wilted in her chair. 

‘‘T just set that plate of toast down for one 
minute, then forgot it!’’ 

‘Did Mrs. Warren say anything? 
—did she notice it?’’ 

‘*Certainly not. Worse. She didn’t even 
glance that way or smile when I tried to hide 
it. Come, girls, it’s striking eight, and we’ll 
all be late to classes. Hurry!’’ 

Haleyon hurried. In fact, as a result of the 
morning’s excitement, Halcyon hurried all day. 
As usual, haste did not spell speed. Betty 
wasted an impatient half-hour in long-distance 
telephoning, then selected one of her own light 
frocks, and spent another hour in freshening it 
for Helena’s use that night. Theresa toiled 
over Philippa’s unfamiliar note-book, and blun- 
dered dismally at her ’‘quiz.’’ Elsa, in spite of 
her better judgment, could not keep her 
thoughts from her treasured umbrella, risked 
in Helena’s careless hands. As a result, she 
completely forgot to attend one class, and came 
home to dinner shamefaced and silent. How- 
ever, Friday-night dinner was always a cheerful 
meal, and Halcyon soon regained its good humor. 

In the meantime, Helena’s own day had 
gone at a like gait. She had barely made the 
train, thanks to Professor Ledyard, who had 
prevailed upon the conductor to hold it three 
minutes for her. The Field Club hailed her 
with hearty pleasure, for she was a general 
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If only she 
Don’t 


voices. Isabel 


Poor Martha 


Did she 


It is very valuable, too, for the handle is real | favorite; and her day’s work went fairly well, 


jade, in a gold setting. If Helena only doesn’t | 
leave it at the station —’’ 

“Oh, Helena will be careful, as long as it’s a | 
borrowed one. There’s her hand-bag this 
minute, under the hall seat!’’ 


| although she was hindered, as well as much 
| embarrassed, by finding that she had brought 
Theresa’s note-book, not her own. Then, too, 
she had to face some mild teasing when the 
square bundle which Sally had crowded into 


“It must have dropped back when she threw | | her hands proved to be her camera, not her tin 


it down,’’ said Philippa. ‘‘She took my purse, 
so she has money enough for her tickets. But, 
dear me, all the household bills were in my 
purse! I wanted to pay them to-day.’’ 

**You can do it to-morrow just as well.’”’ 

‘No, I can’t. I haven’t a single free hour 
to-morrow. They’ll have to go over till next 
week. If Helena would ever think —’’ Phi- 
lippa choked back the impatient word. 


out of patience, besides. ’’ 

Eliza’s good breakfast quite soothed the 
ruffled household. But midway Betty looked 
up with an exclamation. 

“Girls, listen! Mrs. Houghton’s musicale is 
this very evening. And Helena is to play !’’ 

“Well, what of it? She’ll be back in time. 
On the six-forty-five, she said.’’ 


‘‘That’s scant time, though. And Helena 


will be so tired that she will hardly be able to | 


hold her violin. Then her dress! She has | 
only one frock that’s nice enough for to-night, | 
—her lavender muslin,—and it is in town, at 
the cleaner’s!’’ 

‘*That’s true. She meant to telephone the 
cleaner yesterday, and tell him to send it 
out, but I know she forgot. What will she 
do?’ 

‘*T’ll call up the cleaner myself,’’ said Betty. 
‘*Perhaps, if the dress is ready, they can hurry 
it out on the afternoon train.’’ 


‘What if they haven’t finished putting it | patch of birches,’’ she urged. 


together again ?’’ 
“Then she can wear my white net. 
is a Halcyon composite to-day, anyway. 


“Come | 
on, girls. Breakfast will be cold, and Eliza | 


| field-case. However, Professor Ledyard gave 
her paper and pencil for her notes; and Joseph 
Lane, one of the older boys, found room for 
her ‘‘specimens’’ in his knapsack. 

‘*That umbrella-handle you’ re carrying would 
make a good specimen,’’ remarked Joseph, 
eying it with interest. ‘‘It is one of the finest 
pieces of jade I ever saw.”’ 

Helena looked guilty. 

“It’s borrowed. So is my note-book, and 
my purse, and—my overshoes,’’ she added, 
glancing ruefully at Linda’s honest galoshes, 
now thick with yellow clay. ‘‘I always have 
to borrow. I never can lay hands on my own 
things at the last moment.’’ 

‘‘Why have a last moment?’’ said Professor 
Ledyard, quizzically. 

Helena owned that this suggestion was a 
valuable one. Unluckily, it did not occur to 
her to put it to immediate use. 

Late that afternoon the class scattered for an 
| hour in the woods, their regular work over for 
|the day. Helena and Susy Rice, with Joseph 
Lane, walked for some distance through the 
sparse woods near the little junction, hunting 
for the last wich-hazels and wild aster blooms. 
Once or twice Susy looked uneasily at her 
watch; but Helena, in high spirits, declared 
that they had plenty of time. 

‘*Let’s cross that little foot-bridge, and see if 


| maybe there aren’t some flowers in that farther 


“My watch 


says only five o’clock. The express isn’t due 


Helena | for half an hour.’’ 
What | 


‘Well, allright. But even Professor Ledyard 
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can’t hold the express for you, as he held 
the local train this morning,’’ said Joseph, 
doubtfully. 

They crossed the little bridge, and had just 
reached the birches, when a shrill whistle 
startled them. Looking back, they could see 
Professor Ledyard standing on the station plat- 
form, waving energetically. From all sides 
the other members of the class were hurrying 
toward the station. 

‘‘Why are they hurrying so? It surely can’t 
be train-time !’” 

Joseph glanced at his watch. His lips tight- 
ened. 

‘Your watch must be slow,’’ he returned, 
curtly. ‘‘It’s barely three minutes till the 
express is due. They have to flag it for us, at 
that. Run, now!’’ 

Even as he spoke, there sounded a distant 
rumble. Up through the valley echoed the 
thunder of the approaching train. 

Joseph dashed away down the slope. The 
two girls fled at his heels. At the bridge 
Helena paused, completely out of breath, lean- 
ing a moment on her umbrella. As she started 
on, the umbrella was jerked from her hand. 
She looked down. The slender ferrule had 
caught in a erack, and was wedged tight be- 
tween the boards. 

“Oh, Elsa’s beautiful umbrella! 
stuck so tight, I can’t pull it loose !’’ 

**Leave it! Leave it!’’ cried Susy, over her 
shoulder. 

‘*But it’s borrowed—it’s Elsa’s. 
I can’t. Oh, do help!’’ 

Joseph turned back at her despairing wail. 
Together they freed the precious umbrella. 
Then down the hill the three ran for dear life. 
But the train had stopped barely long enough 
for the rest of the class to scramble aboard. 
When the gasping three reached the station, 
the express was only a dark blur against the 
western sky. 

There was a painful silence. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Joseph, with good-humored philosophy, ‘‘let’s 
be thankful for the trolley-line. It’ll take two 
hours,—maybe longer,—but we’ll reach College 
Hill by eight, if we’re lucky.’’ 

Helena was too crushed to reply. She knew 
very well that Susy would be a full hour late 
for her sorority dinner, which she had been 
anticipating for weeks. She had a forlorn 
vision of the waiting household at Haleyon; 
Eliza keeping her dinner hot; Philippa chafing 
at the telephone; and, oh, oh, her violin solo 
at Mrs. Houghton’s musicale! 

All at once she realized what the full results 
of her wretched thoughtlessness might be. 
Such embarrassment, such confusion for her 
hostess ! 

How could she save the day? Even her 
gown for the occasion was not made ready. 
She had forgotten to send to town for it. Now 
she must wear a crumpled last year’s lawn. 
Worse still, hers was the third number on the 
program. By half past eight she must be facing 
her audience. And the trolley could not reach 
College Hill before eight, at the best! Oh, for 
the wings of a bird! 

‘*The girls will help me out, though. They’ll 
remember, and have everything ready for me,”’ 
she consoled herself. ‘“They always do.’’ 

By good fortune the trolley was not only on 
time that night, but a precious five minutes 
ahead of time. At exactly twelve minutes past 
eight Helena rushed into the deserted Halcyon, 
and sped up-stairs to her own room. Eliza’s 
voice followed her, a reassuring call: 

‘Everything is fixed ready, Miss Helena. 
The other young ladies all went on to the 
musicale. Miss Philippa says she’ll ask Mrs. 
Houghton to put your solo fifth, not third. 
That will give you maybe ten minutes more.’’ 

“© Eliza, how lovely of Phil! I knew the 
girls would help me out!’’ she added, with a 
sigh of relief. 

Her room was brightly alight. Everything 
that she could need, from her violin to her lace 
handkerchief, lay at hand. Betty’s delicate 
embroidered net gown, with its soft white silk 
lining and fluffy frills, hung on a chair. Helena 
yielded another ecstatic sigh. 

‘*That beautiful gown for me! Betty is an 
angel! I’d made up my mind to my old lawn 
—or else a shirt-waist!’’ 

Just seven minutes she dared spend in prep- 
aration. She put up her curly hair and dressed 
in frantic haste. Eliza was waiting on the 
stairs. Together they hurried across the campus 
to Mrs. Houghton’s door. 

The second number had just responded to 
her encore as they slipped in. With a swift 
greeting word to Mrs. Houghton, Helena 
snatched her violin from its case. After all, 
she was on time! She flushed with laughing 
triumph as she caught Philippa’s delighted 
eyes. Down in her heart Helena adored Phi- 
lippa. To please her meant a deeper satisfac- 
tion than words could express. 

With one accord, Halcyon smiled and viewed 
her proudly, as she stepped forward, modest, 
yet gracefully at ease, and began her solo. 
Helena was going to hold her own, after 
all. 

And then, with one accord, the girls turned 
and looked swiftly at each other. The smiling 
faces of Halcyon froze suddenly to wan masks 
of horror-smitten awe. 

Helena played on, admirably. Absorbed in 
her difficult theme, she did not glance from the 


Oh, it’s 


I mustn’t. 





| 





page until the first movement was completed. 
Then she beamed gaily down at Betty. 

Betty met Helena’s laughing eyes with a 
blank, stricken stare. Betty’s cheeks were 
white. Her thick, fair hair seemed to stand 
visibly erect above her pale face. Her gaze 
was bent, unmoving, fascinated, upon the 
platform floor. 

Helena, utterly bewildered, followed her 
glance. 

Beneath the foamy lace and chiffon flounces 
of Betty’s lovely gown, there protruded two 
appalling clay-covered objects—Linda’s sturdy 
overshoes, still caked with damp yellow clay. 

In the mad haste of those seven minutes she 
had utterly forgotten to change her shoes! 

The bow faltered on the strings. Then 
Helena’s fingers tightened with grim resolve. 
She swept through the second movement with 
brilliant grace. She met the applause that fol- 
lowed with unshaken courage. She set her 
teeth, and responded to the cordial encore with 
blurred, wet eyes, but unswerving fingers. 
Then, as the last hand-clapping yielded to 
pleased nods and whispers, she turned and fled. 


‘T wouldn’t mind it so desperately if I 





hadn’t sh-shamed Haleyon so!’’ she gulped, 


ULLY seventy-five 
men sat on the 
grass or steod in 
groups about the yard, 
waiting impatiently for 
the trial to begin. It 
was only to be a preliminary hearing before the 
justice of the peace, but any sort of hog-stealing 








case was of great interest to Buckeye Bridge. 


DRAWN BY C. D. HUBBARD 





“HE DIDN'T DO IT! HE DIDN'T! HE DIDN'TI” 


Horse-stealing, forgery, burglary, arson might 
arouse other communities, but the great legal 
battles of Buckeye Bridge were fought over the 
dead or missing body of the hog. In the hills 
north of the valley was much wild timber land, 
and in the autumn many farmers marked their 
hogs with certain holes and slits in their ears 
and turned them out to eat the acorns. 

But this was not to be much of a trial; it 
was a pretty plain case. Jess Owens turned 
the hog out one morning, and the. next day 
Buck Powell sold it, dressed, to a store at 
Sarvis Point. The ears were left on, and 
Owens’s mark was easily identified. Besides, 
you could convict Buck on almost any charge 
without a witness. 

He was one of the class known to the com- 
munity as ‘‘river rats’’; he lived in a board 
shack near the river and rented a pateh of 
land that was overflowed about every other 
year. He was a shambling, bilious fellow, with 
milky eyes that never looked at anything in 
particular, and a quivering mouth that never 
seemed decided whether it ought to stay open 
or shut. Suspicions attached to Buck as readily 
as summer flies to a runt calf. 

‘‘T guess they’ll sure send Buck up,’ re- 
marked Cy Todd, one of a group in the court- 
house yard. 

‘Well, he got the hog all right,’’ said Jess 
Owens. ‘‘It was a good one, too. I’d been 
feeding it corn for six weeks, and had it just 
about ready to butcher. It weighed two twenty- 
five when Buck sold it at the Point.’’ 

‘Just the hog bein’ fat would be evidence 
enough to convict Buck,’’ chuckled ‘‘Windy’’ 








Jim Davis. ‘‘He never raised enough corn in 


an hour later, her face hidden in Philippa’s 
comforting lap. ‘‘I’ll never dare look Mrs. 
Houghton in the face again! And neither will 
any of the rest of us. W-we—we almost ought 
to disband Halcyon, I do believe, and give it 
all up, just for my awful fault. For nobody 
will ever hear the word ‘Halcyon’ again without 
seeing those great, enormous, clay - covered 
shoes! I’ve disgraced Halcyon, and it’s dis- 
graced forever !’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ laughed Betty, stooping to pat 
the prostrate sinner. ‘‘It would take more 
than a trifle like that performance to disgrace 
Halcyon. That was a mere ripple on the 
stream.’’ 

‘‘Just a surface ripple,’’ Philippa repeated, 
affectionately, ‘‘so don’t give it another thought, 
my dear Helena. Halcyon will have forgotten 
it, everybody will have forgotten it within a 
day’s time. Other events will sweep it from 
our minds. That was just a ripple, as 
Betty says. Wait till there comes a tidal 
wave. That will be time enough for such 
lamentations !’’ 

Philippa spoke jokingly. Perhaps she would 
not have put it so lightly had she dreamed 
that the tidal wave was already on the way. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


his life to fatten any sort 
of hog; and nobody ever 
raised enough to fatten 
one of his. You could 
feed one of them razor- 
backs a whole car-load 
of corn, and it would all go to legs and bristle. ’’ 

“‘T wouldn’t have bothered the law with it,’’ 
said Owens, vindictively, ‘‘if Powell had been 
any sort ofa man. But 
I ain’t got the stomach 
to beat up an ornery runt 
like that,’’ 

“He ought to have 
been run out a long time 
ago,’’ declared Todd. 

‘*There he is now.’’ 

The constable had 
come up with the prison- 
er, and stopped near the 
court-house door to wait 
for the squire. 

‘Is that Powell’s 
girl?’’ asked one. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered 
Windy Jim. They all 
turned to look. 

The child was perhaps 
twelve years old, had 
brown hair and eyes, 
and a clear face, vivid 
with personality. She 
stood straight, with one 
hand holding to. her 
father’s sleeve. 

“Seems queer,’”’ re- 
flected Windy Jim, ‘‘what 
good children some of the 
orneriest people have. 
But I reckon that is the 
only way we can ever get 
ahead any. If all the 
children were as triflin’ 
as their dads, this would 
sure be a wilderness of 
woe. That little girl 
Bess there keeps house 
for that scalawag and the 
two younger children. And the teacher says 
she’s the smartest scholar that ever went to 
school in our district. ’’ 

Billy Houck, the justice of the peace, came 
up, and they all followed into the court-house. 

The case was called. The prosecuting attor- 
ney was there to represent the state. The 
authority of the justice was merely to hear the 
evidence and decide whether or not the accused 
should be held for trial in the circuit court. 

The witnesses against Powell—Jess Owens, 
several neighbors, the purchaser from Sarvis 
Point, and Bess, his own daughter—were asked 
to rise and be sworn. 

Powell had no lawyer, no witnesses. He sat 
by a little table to the right of the justice, lean- 
ing on his left elbow, his chin in his hand, his 
milky eyes on the floor. Bess sat down close 
beside him, and covertly sought his hand under 
the table. Her head was held high, and her 
wide-open brown eyes searched the court-room. 

The state’s attorney rose and started to out- 
line the story of theft as it would be proved. 

First, he spoke of the positive evidence he 
would introduce to prove the ownership of the 
hog. He had spoken only a few words when 
he noticed he did not have the attention of the 
men in the court-room. He paused, and turned 
to see what they were watching. The little 
girl had gripped the edge of the table with both 
hands and was leaning forward, looking at 
him with surprise and wonder in her eyes, as if 
trying to understand what that had to do with 
it. 

The young attorney, slightly annoyed, lifted 
his voice to attract the attention of the court: 

‘Your honor, Tuesday morning Jess Owens 








turned this hog out, and that very evening 
Buck Powell stole it.’’ 

There was a slight, sudden movement at the 

table, a quick intake of breath. The girl was 
on her feet, pulling at her father’s arm. She 
was white, and her eyes were open wide with 
horror and fear. ‘‘Papa, papa?’’ she whis- 
pered, and the room was still enough for all to 
hear. 
But Buck Powell did not look at his child; 
his head only drooped a little lower, and he 
shook it slowly. The child sank back in the 
chair, drew a long breath, and once more fixed 
her eyes on the attorney. 

‘He killed and dressed the hog before day- 
light Wednesday morning,’’ the prosecutor 
resumed. ‘This we will prove by his own 
daughter. ’’ 

‘“Oh!’’ It was a sudden little cry from the 
table. The girl’s face was burning red and 
her breath came fast. 

The attorney then finished the outline of the 
things he would prove and sat down, ready for 
the first witness. , 

For a moment the little girl looked round the 
court-room, wonderingly, expectantly, and then 
at Billy Houck, justice of the peace. Were 
none of them going to speak for her father? 

A frightened look came into her face, but she 
got to her feet, trembling all over. 

‘He didn’t do it! He didn’t! He didn’t! 
He didn’t steal any hog! It was this —’’ 

‘** Just a minute, honey,’’ Billy Houck said to 
her, kindly. ‘‘Wait just a minute.’’ Then 
turning to the attorney, he asked in an under- 
tone, ‘‘Might as well use her as the first wit- 
ness, mightn’t you?’’ The prosecutor nodded 
consent. 

‘‘Take this chair, Bessie,’’ Billy said to her. 
*‘Now you are a witness, and remember, you 
have sworn to tell the truth.’”’ 

The attorney started to question her, but 
the justice raised his hand. ‘‘Let her tell it in 
her own way, Jackson. Now, Bessie,’’—he 
turned his kind, understanding eyes upon her 
and smiled one of his infrequent smiles, —‘ ‘tell 
us what you know about it.’’ 

With the sure instinct of a child the little girl 
knew here was a friend, and she forgot the 
lawyer who had abused her father, forgot the 
crowd in the court-room, and told her story 
rapidly and vehemently to Billy Houck. 

‘‘He didn’t steal any hog; you know my 
papa wouldn’t do that. He traded for it. You 
see, it was like this: last year the river got up 
and washed all our crop away,—every littlest 
bit of it,—and—and,’’—she stopped to swal- 
low,—‘‘I couldn’t go to school, because pa 
couldn’t get me any books and clothes.’’ Again 
she paused and quickly drew her hand across 
her eyes. ‘‘I wanted to go, but pa said he 
would get me books and dresses this year, and 
I could make up foi: lost time. 

“‘T just thought of it all the time, and talked 
about it every day. And when the dry weather 
burned up the corn this summer, I was scared 
for fear I couldn’t go. But pa told me not to 
ery; he’d get the books sure. 

_ “Then when it was nearly time for school to 
begin I was worried and cried and cried, be- 
cause I didn’t think he could get them. 

‘*Then is when he made that trade. He 
traded Mr. Owens two of our hogs for one of 
his, because ours weren’t fat and wouldn’t sell. 
He brought it home one evening and butchered 
it early the next morning, so that he could get 
an early start to town. It was a fair, square 
trade, truly it was,’’ she added, confidently, 
‘for pa told me himself that Mr. Owens offered 
to swap first.’’ 

At the end of her story she stopped and 
looked round, suddenly frightened by the court- 
room full of tense listeners. 

‘*And did he get the books?’’ Billy Houck 
asked. 

Her eyes lighted, her face glowed, uncon- 
sciously she clapped her hands lightly. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, he got all the books I need and two of the 
prettiest dresses you ever saw—one is pink 
and the other is blue, with little white dots 
in it.’’ 

As the little girl left the chair, all eyes turned 
to the father. His head had sunk forward on 
the table, and his shoulders rose and fell. Bess 
stood at his side and patted his shoulder com- 
fortingly. There was silence for nearly a 
minute, all wondering who was to speak 
next. 

Jess Owens was the first to rise; and roug!i 
hill farmer that he was, he swallowed severa! 
times before he found his voice. 

‘*Billy,’’—he forgot he was in court,—‘‘! 
reckon I ain’t got no stealin’ charges agit’ 
Buck. I’ll stand by the trade like the little 
girl told about.’’ 

The young attorney started to speak, but 
Billy Houck motioned for him to keep his seat 

“Case is dismissed. Court is adjourned,’’ 
he said, briefly. 

The little girl ran to him, hope and doubt in 
her face. 

‘‘Does that mean my pa is free, and there 
isn’t anything more about it ?’’ 

**Yes, honey,” said Billy, taking her hand, 
‘it is all over. You run out into the yard 
now and play a little while. I want to talk 
with your pa.’’ 

“Thank you!’’ she said; and impulsively she 
put out her hand and patted his sleeve. 

For half an hour Billy Houck sat by the 
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table and talked with Buck Powell. When he 
came out, a group of men still lingered in the 
court-house yard, discussing the case. 

‘‘Well, Billy,’’ said Todd, as the justice 
joined them, ‘‘now that you’ve turned him 
luose, What are we goin’ to do with Buck?’’ 

Billy squinted his left eye thoughtfully. 
‘‘Rent him a piece of land that he can make a 
living on, and treat him like a white man.’’ 

There was a moment of silence, broken by 
Windy Jim. ‘*Yes, sir, I reckon if that runt 
could once just get a start, that girl would raise 
him up and make a man of him yet.’’ 

“*You bet!’’ assented Jess Owens, heartily. 

“T reckon,’ said Billy, ‘‘I can furnish the 
land.’”” 

Just then Buck Powell came slowly out of 


TARGET PRAG: 


WAR-SHIP exists 
because of her guns, 
and their object is 

todestroy theenemy. But 
while the modern man-of-war developed from 
its prototype, the monitor, the full possibilities 
of the guns, particularly the heavier ones, were 
not fully understood, and up to 1899 there was 
hardly a ship in any navy which could hit a 
barn, even at ordinary range. 

In the battles of modern times, previous to 
the Japanese War,—and these the naval man 
of to-day considers only skirmishes, —it becomes 
a mooted question if ever a ship was sunk solely 
by gun-fire. In our war with Spain the waste 
of ammunition, compared with the navy’s pres- 
ent standard, was more than astonishing. Not 
a single heavy shell hit the Spanish ships in 
the Battle of Santiago, although the range was 
never above three thousand yards, and of all 
the nine thousand projectiles that the American 
fleet fired, only one hundred and twenty-three 
struck the enemy. But this was enough to set 
the Spanish ships on fire, and surrender fol- 
lowed. The inability to hit was in those days 
not confined to us—it is certain that no other 
navy would have done better. The art of naval 
gunnery was still in its infancy the world over. 

It was an Englishman, Capt. Percy Scott of 
the British navy, now an admiral, who made 
naval gunnery a practical science; and every 
hole in the target is a monument to his fame. 
He is the father of accurate shooting, and on 
his system of training the development of mod- 
ern guimery rests. He raised shooting from a 
drill of drudgery to a sport, appealed to the 
ship pride inherent in every bluejacket, and 
used rivalry as an incentive for hard work. 

It was mainly through the efforts of an 
American naval officer, Lieutenant Sims, now 
a commander, that the British methods of 
target practise were transplanted to our navy. 
Sims became our apostle of straight shooting, 
and under his leadership the younger officers 
of the navy made our target practise what it is. 

Under the present system the navy has two 
target practises during the year; one, usually 
off the coast of Cuba, is held in the spring. 
This is known as record practise, simply a 
competition between individual ships, and its 
purpose is to qualify the gun-pointers. Hand- 
some trophies are given by the Navy Depart- 
ment to the best ship of her class. These 
trophies, bas-reliefs in bronze, are placed on 
board the winning vessel in a conspicuous 
place, and remain on board until another ship 
has made a better score during record practise, 
when, with great ceremony, the trophy is 
turned over to the winner. There are money 
prizes, also extra pay for those who qualify as 


gun-pointers. 

T autumn off the Virginia capes, and is 
known as battle practise. During this 

each ship shoots her heavier guns at a target 

under conditions which simulate actual fighting 

as Closely as possible. . 

There is no competitive game in the world as 
exciting as target practise; football, baseball, 
horse-racing become tame in comparison. The 
men who play with the guns on a battle-ship, 
from the captain down to the humblest mess 
boy, are under its spell. Whether the man be 
an oiler or a peaceful paymaster, his ship pride 
stimulates his interest in the ship’s ability to 
hit the target. And no baseball ‘‘fans’’ could 
root’? louder than the ship’s company does 
for its pet turret crew. 

During target practise and its preliminary 
training the rivalry is intense, all friendship 
ceases, it is ship against ship, turret against 
turret, gun against gun, man against man. 
No helpful hints, in navy slang known as 
“dope,” are given away, and the tricks which 
a turret crew may have worked out to beat the 
others are never discussed except in the security 
of the home turret. 

Outward signs of military etiquette are swept 
away, and while the bearing of the gun crew 
toward the battery officer is always respectful, 
the element of team-work develops an unusual 
comradeship, Even during leisure hours all 
energies are bent on getting ahead of the other 
fellow or concocting some scheme to beat the 


A Great Game. 
HE other practise is now held in the 














the court-house, and stood near the door a 
moment, undecided. 

Then with a great effort he approached the 
group of men and held out his hand to Jess 
Owens timidly. 

Jess took it instantly with a hearty grip as 
he said: 

‘I reckon, Buck, if you want to put in some 
wheat this fall you can use that bay team of 
mine for a few weeks. I haven’t any use for 
them just now.’’ 

Buck turned quickly away and drew his 
sleeve across his eyes. 

Bess, who had seen and heard, ran to her 
father quickly, put her hand through his arm, 
and said over her shoulder : 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Owens, he’ ll take it.’’ 


FIN THE NAVY 
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strictness of the non- 
favoring rules. 

A turret crew may vol- 
untarily observe the diet 
of athletic training, and a few years ago, 
when the Wisconsin made eighty-eight hits 
out of eighty-eight shots with the thirteen-inch 
guns, all hands in the turrets abstained from 
smoking during the training period, and this 
without any orders from their superiors. No 
sacrifice is too great; and should any of the 
crew be too slow in his movements during the 
drill to suit the gun-captain, an enlisted man, 
his particular education is attended to in private, 
and not always with the gentlest methods. 

The enthusiasm whieh goes with target 
practise can be understood from the fact that 
once the captain of the Indiana, right on the 
open quarter -deck, embraced his best gun- 
pointer, who had made a full hundred per 
cent., and said, ‘‘Kid, you are a peach!’’ and 
“‘T am proud of you!’’ 

The whole thing is a sport, a game of com- 
petition, not a tedious drill, as it was ten years 
ago. The old bewhiskered, tar-smelling sailor- 
man is no more on the big ships. It is a crowd 
of keen youngsters, high-spirited boys, all 
Americans, who grew up with the baseball bat 
in their hands. The old “tar’’ never knew how ; 
his mind was too wooden ; but the sporting blood 
of these youngsters overcomes the intricacies of 
the game, and to them shooting is a joy. 

First a word about the preliminary training, 
which may dispel the idea that good shots are 
born and not made. It costs less than five 
dollars to train a raw farmer boy, just out of 
the apprentice school, to be a gun-pointer. Nor 
does he ever fire a single solid shot during the 
period of training. An ordinary Flobert rifle is 
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BATTLE PRACTISE IN THE ATLANTIC FLEET. A DIVISION OF BATTLE-SHIPS (FOUR) FIRING 
AT TOWING TARGETS DURING THE RECENT TARGET PRACTISE OFF THE VIRGINIA CAPES 





of a medium-sized gun and in a twelve-inch 
turret. The pointer may be ever so keen and 
keep the gun constantly on the target as the 
ship steams across the range, but his accuracy 
while making ‘‘hits per gun per minute’’ 
counts for little if the plugman is slow or the 
loaders bungle. It is all together—the work 


of a whole team. 
B crew is drilled during the preliminary 
training by its own officer, but while the 
practise is on and the ship is firing, he is not 
allowed to direct his men save in case of pos- 
sible accident ; and should they be slow at the 
crucial moment or make a mistake, he may grit 
his teeth and talk to himself, but no more. 
The fleet is on the Southern drill grounds off 
the capes, the gray ships silhouetted against 
the morning sun, a sharp wind is blowing, and 
the sea kicks the spray over the bows of 
launches which are speeding toward the tar- 


Depending on Themselves. 


UT the men must be self-reliant. A gun 


gets. These target-barges are built of iron and | 
filled with cork; several masts support a piece | 


of canvas, on which is painted the silhouette 
of a battle-ship. Through your glasses you 
can see the repair gang straightening out the 
target. The men look like fly-specks and the 
canvas no bigger than a playing-card stuck 
edgewise in the sea. 

The annual battle practise is to begin; for 
months the fleet has been getting ready for this 
event, the most important of any, for in twelve 
minutes, six minutes for each broadside, it tells 
whether a seven-million-dollar fighting-machine 
is worth her ‘‘keep’’ and the interest of her 
cost. 

In the record practise, which precedes the 
battle practise, the expertness of the individual 
pointer is demonstrated. If he makes good, he 
trains again for the battle practise. Record 
practise is tedious work. Each gun fires indi- 
vidually, and it may take a ship several days 
to finish. It is, of course, interesting in its 
scientific complexity, but it lacks the inspiring 
feeling, the tremendous power and gigantic 
force, and particularly the spectacular features 
which belong to the final battle exercise. 

The huge ship is all ready, her decks are 
naked, she is cleared for action, the battle- 
hatches are clamped down, the boats have been 
left behind, and all the small stuff that the blast 
of the guns might send skyward is stored away. 
Below, the staterooms and cabins are stripped 
of their trimmings, and the pictures and porce- 
lain are bundled up in the bunks. All hands, 
from the captain down, have had a cleansing 
bath and shifted into fresh underwear—this is 
one of the rules. 

Army officers in khaki, unaccustomed to their 

















the more tact he displays in leaving the gunnery 
crews alone, the better it is for the ship. 

The bugle calls all hands to quarters, and the 
big ship is moving toward the range. The 
officers and men who form the fire-con‘rol party 
are climbing up into the skeleton mast high 
above the smoke from the funnels. From the 
top of the mast they direct the correction of 
the ship’s fire by means of judging the distance 
between the splashes as the shells strike the 
water and the target itself; this is called *‘spot- 
ting.’” The success of the whole practise rests 
largely on their shoulders, for it is their business 
to determine the range and its rate of change as 
the ship speeds over the given course. 

The observations of the ‘‘spotters’’ in the 
fire-control party are sent by telephone to the 
guns, or in some ships by electric communica- 
tion through the central station, which on 
board a modern ship serves as the ‘‘central’’ 
does in a big city. The sight-setter, with the 

telephone strapped to his ears, sets the sights 

according to the instruction received from above. 
| Should the directions he receives be wrong, the 
shell will miss the target, as the pointer has 
no means of judging the distance by himself. 
His work is to manipulate the gun so that it is 
always on the target, and in pointing it, give 
allowance for the ‘ ‘firing interval,’’ the fraction 
of a second after he presses the firing-key and 
before the projectile leaves the muzzle. 

Below decks, way below the water - line, 
half-nude men have broken out powder and 
shell from the magazines. With a dexterity 
almost acrobatic, the heavy shells are hoisted 
out of the chocks in the magazines and piled 
up in the handling-room underneath the turret ; 
with eager expectancy the word is awaited from 
above which is to send the ammunition to the 
guns. In the long passages the automatic car- 
riers and elevators are already moving, and 
only waiting for their burden of destruction. 





The First Blast. 


NOTHER division of battle-ships leads the 
firing-vessels over the range. On board 
of one is the chief umpire. He directs 

the course, shows on what angle the target shall 
be approached, and signals when to open fire. 
Some eight thousand yards distant is another 
ship, towing the targets. 

The signal to begin firing is at the yard-arm; 
all eyes are on the target. Long, rumbling 
sounds rise from the turrets, the ammunition- 
cars are hoisted up, and you hear the command, 
‘**Load!’’ Some observers are lying flat on top 
of the turrets, with caps turned backward, their 
glasses held to their eyes; a bluejacket on 
tiptoe, with his fingers stuck in his ears, is 
waiting for the first blast. 

Bang! A smashing roar, a yellow cloud leaps 
into the air, a sheet of flame belches 
out, the ship shakes under the shock, 
you can almost feel the recoiling 
guns push her sidewise in the water, 
a cushion of air smites your cheek, 
and standing over the turret a terrific 
blast hits you, and you feel a caved- 
in sensation in your chest. A blown- 
off hat circles skyward; there is 
a smell of ether in the air; fragments 
of half-burned powder are dropping 
to the deck like confetti; the gases 
from the smokeless powder strike 
your face. 

It is like an earthquake or a baby 
voleano—everything but the setting. 
The heaviest roar comes from the 
twelve-inch. First the smoke, then 
that curling sheet of flame, never 
twice of the same shape; the gun 
leaps back in recoil, sharp eyes follow 
the projectile in its flight. 

The target is hidden behind the 
splashes of the shells, veritable gey- 
sers as high as a house, which rise 
as the projectiles strike the sea. The 
shells skip over the surface, and plow 
the water, leaving a procession of 
spouts behind; the ricochet sounds 
like a freight-train going up grade, 
and almost on the horizon the whirl- 
ing projectile makes its last plunge. 

In the seven-inch battery, swift- 








moving figures, silent and automatic 
in their speed, are feeding the guns 
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y 
clamped to the big gun. 


It is mounted so that new surroundings, strut round looking very | off the gas-check of the breech-block. 


with powder and shell. The plug- 
man wheels about, opens the breech ; 
quick as lightning another man swabs 
The blue- 


when the pointer looks through the telescope | skeptical, with an expression which seems to | jackets who hold the hundred-pound shell in a 


sight and sees its cross-wires ‘‘on’’ the bull’s- | say, ‘‘Wait until we shoot!’’ Observers, officers | sort of cradle stand on tiptoe. 


eye of the cardboard target, the rifle will hit from other ships,—‘‘rubbernecks,’’—the blue- 
the bull’s-eye. This target is kept moving with | jacket calls them, are eagerly discussing the 
an irregular motion in front of the gun on the coming event. On the quarter-lecks there are | ‘thome’’; the two powder bags resting on a 
end of a long boom, simulating the rolling of a | strange officers, the umpires selected from other | tray in the arms of the powder-man are shoved 
ship. The aim of the gun-pointer is to follow | ships, serving in the same capacity as the | in, and with a snap the breech is closed. 

the miniature target with the big gun. This | umpire on the baseball-field. 


is what the bluejacket calls ‘‘ping-pong,’’ and 
it is the chief method of reaching the remarkable 
pitch of perfection which our gun-pointers have 
now attained. 

It is a misconception to suppose that the lusty 
gun-pointer—the successor of the ‘‘man behind 
the gun’’ of the Spanish War—is alone perfect, 
and that everything rests on him. The success of 
modern target practise depends on team-work, 
quite as much as does a football-match. 





In the turrets and batteries gun crews, bare- 


armed and barefooted, are standing about, their | 


faces devoid of emotion. They feel sure of 
themselves. But the ordnance-officer, who is 
in charge of all the ship’s artillery, is a worried | 
man. No guns ever shoot alike ; powder changes | 
with the atmosphere, and does not act the same | 
twice in a day. Will the gear hold? Will it 
be success or failure? | 
The captain’s part in this new performance | 


As they lurch 
| forward, the shell is thrown into the gun, and 
| with a quick push from the rammer-man, it is 


On the face of the sight-setter there is a tense, 
nervous expression; his eye is on the electric 
annunciator, which gives the range and its 
changes ; he knows that the slightest slip on his 
part will send the shell past the target, instead 
of through it. The trainer, who swings the 
gun to right or left, shouts, ‘‘On!’’ as he sees 
the target in the cross-wires of his sight, and 
the pointer bends over his sight, wrinkles his 
brow as the rubber eyepiece of the telescope 
presses against his head. A twist of the eleva- 


There are more than a dozen men in the crew | and its preparation is almost that of an onlooker ; | ting wheel raises the muzzle of the gun, and a 
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pressure on the firing-key sends the steel pro- 
jectile to its goal. 

Again the plugman, with his muscles looking 
like so many knots on his tattooed arm, has 
swung the breech open; there is a hissing 
noise as the compressed air clears out the bore, 
a curl of flame is ejected through the muzzle, 
and looking right through the bore, you sse a 
spiral of violet fire twisting about the rifling. In 
a fraction of a second shell and powder are 
again home, the gun is fired,—it seems alive as 
it leaps back in recoil,—an umpire shouts, 
“Hit !’? 

There are jagged holes in the target-barge 
and big rents in the canvas; it seems tottering. 
The slam-banging noise from the whole seven- 
inch battery fills the ship with a racking vibra- 
tion. The loaders, who are crouching in the 
smoke on the deck, holding the ammunition, 
look like so many runners waiting to make the 
starting leap. But there is no confusion, no 
shouting; it is the result of months of training ; 
the men are almost automatons. You wonder 
if the six minutes are not up; but some one 
sings out that there are still two minutes left. 

The twelve-inch guns, two in a turret, are 
now firing; the officer is crouching down, look- 
ing through the turret scuttle, watching his 
men. Through this opening you see the strong 
arms of the plugmen swing the mechanism 
which closes the heavy breech-blocks. The 
ammunition -cars come up from below; the 
shells, each weighing some eight hundred and 
fifty pounds, are pushed home by the electric 
rammer; the powder bag comes up in four 
sections, and one after the other is driven into 
the chamber of the gun. The breech-blocks 
close again, a man springs forward, inserts a 
primer in the firing-lock; another twist estab- 
lishes the electric connection; then the roaring 
noise and the flame which follows. 

The target, the sea, the whole background 
become obscured by the great gaseous clouds, 
over which a sheet of vivid flame is thrown 
out against the blue sky. Out from one of the 
muzzles comes a jet of fire,—a flareback in 
miniature,—which is followed by the whizzing 
noise of the escape of the compressed air. And 
from the top of the turret it feels almost as if 
the recoil when the guns jump back over four 
feet would push the structure off its base. 

The loading becomes more rapid and the firing 
faster—less than thirty seconds between rounds ; 
ten years ago it was one every five minutes. 
The perspiration rolls off the men in the turret, 
every nerve is at tension, every muscle is 
strained, but the heads of the pointers are cool. 
The ship’s record must be broken, she must be 
the best in the fleet. This is the spirit which 
drives on in battle practise. There are no 
money prizes or trophies; the love for the ship 
and her name is the only stimulus. Just the 
right to hoist a red pennant with a black ball 
in the middle is the coveted prize in this game. 

The six minutes for the second broadside are 
over. An excited pointer ducks his head out 
of the turret, and asks, “Did we plunk her, 
Bill??? And Bill only grins and points at the 
target, which is punctured like a sieve. 

The ship steams toward it; all hands line 
the sides, and a hundred glasses are searching 
for hits. A signalman in the whale-boat, 
now alongside the target-barge, is wigwagging 
the results. But signals are unnecessary, for 
any one can see how the canvas is peppered. 
It is hanging in shreds, and the hull is punc- 
tured and water-logged beyond repair. The hits 
are carefully counted; the reports from the 
towing-ship help to give an accurate idea of 
how many hits were really made. 

The scores have finally been computed, the 
result is known, hats fly in the air—there is a 
hurrahing which echoes all over the rendezvous. 
A pointer shouts, ‘ ‘We are hot stuff!’’ For his 
turret had hit the target seventeen times; and 
in all, the ship had made fifty-two per cent. of 
hits, at a range varying from six thousand to 
eight thousand five hundred yards,—the target 
moving, the ship going at ten knots,—and all in 
twelve minutes ! 

Three years ago, I believe, for the first time 
in the history of the fleet, battle-firing was 
practised by a whole division of ships. There 
were four ships leading, four hundred yards 
apart; then came the firing division, four vessels 
keeping the same distance. At a given signal 
all the four battle-ships opened fire simultane- 
ously at four targets in tow of the last ship of 
another division proceeding on a somewhat 
parallel course. The two columns were roughly 
at eight thousand yards’ distance. While the 
results are gratifying in the extreme, the final 
scores kept are confidential and cannot be 
printed. 

At the conclusion of a battle practise, one’s 
first thought is, Would this really remarkable 
hitting occur in action? Would not the accu- 
racy of our pointers become lessened when firing 
in actual battle, when the enemy’s projectiles 


begin to rain, and when their brother sailors | that he found it difficult to push even the train | 


are dropping before their very eyes, and the | 


explosive shells are plowing up the casemates | 
and men are falling unhurt, but overcome by 





modern actions from which to draw its con- 
clusions—the Battle of the Yalu, between the 
Japanese and the Chinese, our own affair at 
Santiago, and the Battle of Tsushima. But in 
all, the opponents were so unevenly matched 
that it became almost impossible to apply the 
‘Jesson’? to the battle of the future. It is 
known, however, that the fleet which can first 
deliver the hammering blows, quick, accurate 
and concentrated, stands the best chance of 
victory. The Russians were really whipped 
in the first forty minutes, although the battle 
with its chase lasted more than a day and a 
night. 

The naval battle of the future, between two 
fleets equally strong in personnel and ships, 
will be terrific in smashing power. Semenoff, 
the Russian officer who partook in the Battle 
of Tsushima, wrote in his diary the only real 
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types 


OR long hauls on railroad construction or 
other heavy excavation, a kind of hunch- 
backed locomotive, without a tender, is 

commonly used. It is not at all built for looks, 
its beauty being marred by a water-tank strad- 
dling its back. This story is mostly concerned 
with an ugly but plodding and faithful machine 
of that kind, saddle tank, four-wheel connected, 
three-foot gage, nine tons when empty,—in the 
vernacular, a pony or ‘‘dinky’’ locomotive, —and 
its engineer, Skene by name, 
who was also its fireman, 
hostler and general caretaker. 

Skene and his locomotive 
were at work for the 
McDonald outfit, which had 
a job of double-tracking a 
piece of railroad on an im- 
portant through trunk line, 
widening the ‘‘cuts’’ and the 
corresponding ‘‘fills,’’ lower- 
ing grades, lengthening 
curves, and altogether mod- 
ernizing the original align- 
ment and road-bed. All the 
time, of course, traffic went 
on uninterruptedly on the 
main track, alongside of which 
the work was being done by 
steam - shovels, dump - cars, 
teams and men. 

In the course of work one 
of the three steam-shovels 
struck a spur of rock which 
jutted out and blocked its 
progress. A gang had been 
drilling and blasting down 
this obstruction, intending to 
clear it away before the 
arrival of the steam-shovel, 
but in this they failed. That 
progress might not be delayed, 
McDonald decided to begin 
the shovel work on the oppo- 
site side of this spur. To do 
so he must run the dump-cars 
round the spur and between 
it and the main-line track, 
where there was room enough 
to lay the narrow-gage rails. 

A hollow was scooped out 
of the bank, and so room was made for the | 
shovel and the dump-car tracks. The shovel | 
was then run round the spur and partly over 
the main line to its new position; the main line 
was cleared again; the dump-car tracks were 
connected—all this in a night, by the light of a 
couple of powerful, sputtering kerosene torches. 

The civil engineer in charge for the railroad 
gave his consent to the proceeding against his 
better judgment, for the track upon which 
Skene hauled the dump-cars in rounding the 
spur was so crowded in between the main line 
and the rock that the cars projected over one 
rail of the main line, thus encroaching upon 
the right of way of the trains. But the next 
morning, when he heard the merry and indus- 
trious grinding of the shovel’s gears, and saw 
the bank crumbling away before its onslaught, 
he was reconciled to his responsibility, as speed 
in the improvements was important. To in- 
sure safety, a flagman, or rather a flag-boy, 
was stationed at the dangerous point to warn 
Skene of approaching trains. 

One morning in late fall, when Skene brought 


his train up from the dump, a cold, drizzling | 


rain was falling, making the rails so slippery | 


of empties over the rough track. It was the | 


kind of a morning when additional watchful- | 
the | 


ness is necessary on construction work; 
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ITS ROAR DROWNED ALL OTHER SOUNDS... 


description ever penned by an eye-witness of 
a modern action. It is horrible, but it is true, 
and it is worth quoting: 

“‘The shells burst as soon as they touched 
anything—the moment they encountered the 
least impediment in their flight. The steel 
plates and superstructure on the upper deck 
were torn to pieces, and the splinters caused 
many casualties. Iron ladders were crumpled 
up into rings, and guns were literally hurled 
from their mountings. What havoc! Burning 
bridges, smoldering débris on the decks—piles 
of dead bodies. Signaling- and judging-distance 
stations, gun-directing positions, all were des- 
troyed. And astern of us the Alexander and 
Borodino were also enveloped in smoke.’’ 

And when that hour comes, the fleet most effi- 
cient in target practise and fleet tactics will win 
the day, and peace will be that much nearer. 
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wheezing seemed weak and unwilling; men 
and machinery slighted their work that morn- 
ing. 

Skene and his pony locomotive shunted the 
empty train to the rear of the shovel, and then 
switched over to another track, backing up and 
coupling to a load. The last car was filled, 
and Skene started up slowly. When he came 
near to where the spur of rock projected, 
he stopped on the signal of the flagman, got 





MASTERS 





IT SEEMED TO LEAP UPON HIM. 


j out of his cab, and stepped over to the main- 
line track. Up the line he saw a train, an 
indefinite speck in the distance, with a fan 
of smoke over it. 

Skene sat moodily upon the rail. At this 
period of his life he was in a fair way to make 
a dismal failure of it, as an unsatisfied ambition 
was eating at his heart, making him grumpy 
and unsociable, and in ill condition to take 
advantage of opportunities. But he could 
juggle those dump-cars with his dinky in a 
manner to merit the sincere but unostentatious 
praise of his superiors. His ambition was to 
be a driver of an express locomotive. Ever 
since he had become so well acquainted with 
Number Six and other dinkies that he could 
appreciate the possibilities of a locomotive under 
nice manipulation, he had eagerly looked for- 
ward to sitting up over six-feet drivers, playing 
with a throttle, a clear track ahead, and a limit 
to the allowable time for making the end of the 
| division. Once, with immense faith in his own 
| ability, he had applied to a division superin- 
| tendent for a job. 

‘*Ever had any experience?’’ asked the offi- 
cial. 

Skene told him of handling saddle-tank loco- 
motives on contract work. 

‘*But that’s not railroading,’’ said the super- 
intendent, with an amused smile; and Skene 





the fumes of the exploding charges? It would. | kind of a morning when men’s wits are dulled | went back to shoving dump-cars. 


The Japanese are reported to have made some | by the prevailing bleakness. 


The young fellow 


| However, he could make believe this was 


twenty-five to thirty per cent. of hits in the | with the flag sat at his post, burying his ears | railroading. With his own little Six he emulated 


Battle of Tsushima, and in real action this is | in the collar of his canvas coat. 


considered very good. 


It is guesswork to say what may occur in | at drilling, some loading the fragments of the | | outfit and lessened the repair bills. 
The naval world has three | last blast into cars. 


the next battle. 


Upon the spur 
of the rock the gang half-heartedly pegged away 


The shovel’s puffing and | 


| the careful practises of the handlers of the big 

fellows, and this acted for the good of the 
And Skene 
| got more out of Six than another could. Six 


UNTIL FINALLY 


knew Skene and Skene knew Six, and they 
worked together to the complete satisfaction of 
the home office people, who said so when, 
later, the engineer asked for a ‘‘character,’’ as 
he was about to leave their employ. 

Now Skene gazed with gloomy thoughts at 
the approaching train. In his mind he saw 
the engineer—a fellow engineer, he made bold 
to think — crouched uncomfortably between 
boiler and cab wall, anxiously looking far 
ahead to where the men were working close to 
the track. He ought to slack up about now, 
according to orders. Skene vaguely wondered 
if he could stop in that length, supposing he 
saw an obstruction on the track where the 
shovel was. Impossible, the dinky engineer 
decided; the momentum of the heavy train 
would carry it far beyond. 

Involuntarily Skene turned his head, looked 
down the embankment on the other side of the 
road-bed, and weighed the chances of the man 
in the cab if the engine jumped and went 
down. It was a side-hill cut at this point, 
with the bank on one side and a declivity on 
the other. 

But he was suddenly awakened from his 
speculative reverie. Like an apparition, a 
dump-car appeared, rounding the corner of the 
rock spur on the narrow-gage track, then an- 
other and another. Three dump-cars, rock- 
laden, swung into view, rolling slowly down 
the slight grade and into the narrow space be- 
tween the main track and the rock wall. 

Commotion arose among the men on the rock 
above. The gang ‘‘boss,’’? in yellow slicker 
and southwester, started down, recklessly jump- 
ing from one sharp-cornered fragment to an- 
other. ‘‘Block’em! Block ’em!’’ he shouted, 
wildly. 

Block them, indeed! Had they been blocked 
as they should have been, they could have com- 
bated the force of gravity, or wind pressure, 
or whatever it was that started 
them moving. 

The last one rounded the 
curve, and there they stopped 
on the short bit of straight track 
abreast the rock wall and over- 
hanging the track of the on- 
coming passenger-train. They 
loomed up bold and big, dis- 
puting the flier’s claim of an 
inalienable right to the whole 
road. 

The man in the slicker 
jumped down from a bench of 
rock and tried to push them. 
As well might he have put his 
shoulder to the rock wall on his 
left. He cast a despairing and 
hopeless glance up the track, 
then dug his heels again into 
the gravel, and threw the power 
of every muscle against the 
unyielding cars. 

But it was not to be his 
fortune to undo the result of 
his own oversight. He heard 
his name shouted in warning, 
and then, with a crash, the car 
against which he had his shoul- 
der was violently moved from 
him, and he sprawled upon the 
ties, with Skene’s Number Six 
looming up beside him, its little 
drivers spinning round and 
round, unable to catch on the 
slippery rails. 

When the first car came poking 
round the corner, Skene had 
instantly realized the certainty 
of a derailment of the passenger- 
train. In that fraction of a 
second a vision showed him the coaches piled 
one on another, and he wondered how many of 
them would follow the engine down the hill. 
But mostly he thought of the engineer, who 
could see destruction awaiting him at the end of 
a straight line, from which there was no turn- 
ing aside. 

‘Tt can’t be done, and I ain’t going to try,’’ 
said Skene, aloud, but his action belied his 
words. He darted to his*engine, and uncoupled 
it from the train. ‘‘Most foolish thing we 
ever did, Six!’’ he muttered, talking to his 
machine. ‘‘Foolish, foolish—it ain’t any use. 
We’re too late!’’ His reasoning in the matter 
did not, however, control his hand, for he 
jerked the throttle as it had never been opened 
before, and Number Six shot away toward the 
onrushing flier. 

The rock spur momentarily hid the distant 
train from sight, but as he turned the corner 
and came into view of the obstructing cars and 
of the oncoming passenger-train,—he, on the 
right side of his cab, was directly in front of 
it,—he was surprised at its nearness, and a 
spasm of fear passed over him. In that moment 
the big locomotive seemed enormous and close 
athand. He heard its succession of short, sharp 
blasts, and the thought of the other engineer 
| still at his post, sounding an impotent warning 
—gave Skene courage. The next moment he 
sang out to the man in the slicker, who was 
so vainly trying to push the cars, and then 
Number Six crashed into them. 

Under the impetus of the blow, the cars 
moved a couple of feet, and it seemed to Skene, 
stood still. The little pony locomotive was too 
light to handle the load on the wet rails. He 























gave Six sand, but the sand-pipe deposited the 
sand between the two drivers, and it was effec- 
tive for only one on each rail. The progress was 
a snail’s pace as the wheels spun round and 
round. 

All thought of self-preservation was out of 
Skene’s mind. It was a bout between Skene 
and Number Six and the flier. Skene brought 
all his cunning into play, and the dinky an- 
swered nobly, like a willing but overworked 
horse. 

‘Come, now!’? he muttered. ‘‘Push hard, 
old man! Oh, better’n that! I’m surprised; 
I wouldn’t ’a’ believed it; I wouldn’t, for a 
fact! An’ after all I’ve been teachin’ you! 
Now, then, lay down once more. Now, 


the division the deep scratch running along the | that of the executive of a republic. At the 
painted sides of the coaches and the dents in | same time he resented the thanks he felt sure 
the cylinder covering and cab of the locomotive would follow, and which he did not crave. 

set the ponderous machinery of master me-| ‘‘No, I know. H’m, pretty good work!’’ 
chanie’s and superintendent’s offices in motion, | continued the superintendent, his expert eye 
and one result of numerous reports and letters | wandering over the exceedingly well-kept vital 
was made apparent to Skene. One day, while | parts of Number Six. ‘‘Oh,’’ he began, slowly, 


| 





now —’’ as he closed and opened the throttle, 
at the same time bending forward in his seat, 
accompanying the locomotive’s straining, every 
muscle tense, as if to help push. 

Save for the frantic puffing of the dinky and 
the distant roar of the approaching train, a dead 
silence reigned. The steam-shovel stopped at 
its work. A hundred men, scattered over the 
adjacent bank, gazed with rigid and distorted 
countenances upon the struggle below them. 

A momentary glance up the track showed 
Skene the other locomotive swaying toward 
him! How big it seemed! How futile the puny 
efforts of little Six against its terrible progress ! 
The cars were now all on the curve, heading 
away from the main line, but the dinky still 
protruded over the main track, its drivers grind- 
ing the rails smooth and bright. What chance 
was there of rounding the curve clear of the 
track? There was yet opportunity to jump 
and climb the bank out of harm’s way—out of 
harm’s way so far as Skene was concerned. 
But the other engineer and his train of human 
beings ! 

Skene did not jump. Instead, he put Number 
Six to a last heroic effort. He suddenly re- 
versed, and the dinky shot back twenty feet. 

‘‘Here’s a new deal, Six,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether you’ll like it, but it’s the only 
thing.’”” At the command of a wide-open 
throttle, Number Six charged full tilt at the cars. 

‘You butt now!’’ yelled Skene, as if to be 
heard by his machine above its own noise. 
‘*Butt hard, you old billy-goat! Wade into ’em !’” 

Locomotive and cars came together with a 
crash, throwing them along the rails. Being 
thus started, the momentum gained enabled the 
pony to apply its power more effectually. 

‘Oh, just look at that!’’ said Skene. 
“They’re goin’ themselves, old man; they’re 
runnin’ away! Poke ’em a little more; hang 
to ’em, and we’ll come out on top!’’ 

But the load was heavy and the curve short, 
the rails were laid on loose ties, and the progress 
was slow. However, the dinky was now on 
the curve. The passenger-engine was visible 
out of the side window of Skene’s cab, its roar 
drowning all other sounds. Its engineer could 
be seen at his post, his face stony and set. The 
fireman had jumped before this. 

Skene could see on a line down the side of 
the coaches that were swinging in and out. 
Another foot,—a matter of inches,—and they 
would clear him. How long it was in coming, 
he thought. An interminable time seemed to 
elapse, during which the passenger-train appar- 
ently drew no nearer, until finally it seemed to 
leap upon him, and of what happened after 
that Skene’s recollection is not very distinct. 

He hazily remembers a quick succession of 
jarring knocks, and found his cab splintering 
about him. Then the dinky was canted up 
at-an angle and remained there, trembling. 
His eyes saw only a yellow blur. In an instant 
his locomotive settled back, in the space between 
two coaches, only to be caught by the next 
coach and again tipped up on one set of strug- 
gling drivers. In the deafening roar the peculiar 
noise of some part of his cab, beating a tattoo 
against the chamfered siding of the coaches, rose 
clear and distinct. In each interval between 
the cars the pony locomotive attempted to 
resume its natural position, only to be hit 
heavily by the following car and tilted up. 

Then the yellow blur was followed by black, 
as the sleepers passed, and suddenly a bright 
light struck Skene’s eyes. Number Six settled 
back for the last time, hitting the off rail exactly, 
and the last sleeper was disappearing down the 
track and on the track. Number Six earned 
its stipend that day. The conductor leaned out 
between two coaches, looking back, and the 
engineer could be seen hanging far out of his 
cab, examining the moving parts of his machine. 
The passenger-train came to a full stop a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond. 

Skene got out and gazed ruefully at the upper 
part of his cab, parts of which were scattered 
along the right of way. A noisy chatter burst 
forth on the bank from the men who, a moment 
before, had been speechlessly awaiting calamity. 
The fireman passed, running after his train. 

Soon the express started up,—it served a hard 
master in the time-table,—and was quickly lost 
to view. About the same time Skene, after 
pulling off the loose pieces of his wrecked .cab 
ind examining the dinky for serious damage, 
put Number Six at work again at shunting the 
inischief-making cars. The rain played upon 
his unprotected gages and fittings and upon him- 
self, and he was again in his usual humor— 
short, and almost ill-natured. 

The incident soon ceased to be a topic of con- 
versation on the job, but down at the end of 








he was waiting for a load, a man came toward | as if he had just thought of something, ‘‘they 
him from a group consisting of some of the | tell me you’d like to try your hand at railroad- 


contractors’ executives and the railroad’s engi- 
neers. The stranger was slight of build, wore 
a turn-down collar, an iron-gray beard, and 
was a mechanic by the look in his eye. 
‘So you’re the man who saved Number 
Fourteen some time ago,’’ he said, quietly. 
“Why, I—I didn’t —’’ began Skene, embar- 


ing. I’ve got an opening on a yard engine you 
can have if you want it.’’ 

So to his pleasant surprise, the gratitude of a 
corporation was shown in this way, and Skene 
was started on his lifework. He has not 
reached the height of his ambition as yet, 
having only risen as far as pulling freights, 


rassed by the honor of being addressed thus by | but they say he has the coal record for his 
one whose position in his eyes was greater than | run to his credit, and that is something. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
‘ian —— 














“WE OPENED FIRE ON THEM." 


WINTHROP 





‘ C. A. Stepfiiens 





RITING from his new home in the| outside, except the little low door-hole, we had | 
W Peace River country, Winthrop Wood- 
| show; and on the dry ground inside we had a 
There | 


bridge sends some interesting details 
about the great falls of the Hay River. 
is a remarkable cataract on this large river, 
concerning which no accounts have as yet been 
published, even by the government survey, 
but which, like the Great Cafion of the Peace 
River, will probably prove a notable scenic 
attraction in years to come. 
Young Woodbridge was there last winter on 
a trapping trip, in company with his Uncle 
Horace. Many of the Peace River pioneers 





employ themselves profitably trapping during | 


the cold season; and they are seeking now to 
discover new localities, where the fur-bearing 
animals have not been thinned off. 

A year ago last winter the Woodbridges 
trapped on the North Pine River, which flows 
into the Peace, thirty or forty miles below their 
new shack and mill, on Woodbridge Creek. 
But other settlers were beginning to trap there, 
and last autumn they felt constrained to seek 
out some less-frequented locality. 

The autumn proved favorable for such explo- 
ration; little snow fell there till November. 
Ascending the North Pine to its sources, they 
crossed the Clear Hills, so-called, coming at 
last to another larger river, doubtless the Hay, 
which they followed northward until they 
reached the great falls. 

Much impressed by the grandeur of the cata- 
ract, and noting many signs of game, with no 
remains of old traps about, they decided to try 
their luck there for the winter ; and after going 


back home for their outfit, they returned on | 
one of the first days of December, and built a | 


camp in the gorge near the vast deep pool 
below the falls. 

Even in the coldest weather this pool, close 
to the downward-plunging waters, keeps open. 
Sometimes the temperature there sank as low 
as fifty degrees below zero. But this, it must 
be remembered, is fully a hundred miles north 
of the Peace River valley at Fort St. John, 
or Dunvegan. 

‘We did not mind it much,’’ Winthrop writes. 
‘The main thing was to keep noses, ears and 


| books from home. 





fingers covered. On very cold mornings I wore | 


a little fur mask with round holes cut in it for 
my eyes and nostrils. The capes of our fur 
caps came down over our ears; we had beaver 
mittens, and wore three pairs of wool socks 
inside very loose moccasins. The only effect 
the cold had upon me—and that only on the 
coldest days—was to make my head feel as if 
it were being squeezed or compressed. Uncle 
Horace did not even complain of that. 

‘‘We had the coziest little camp up there. It 
was a square tent of moose hide, hair side out, 
eight by eight feet, and six feet high, just high 
enough to stand up straight in. Inside of this, 
with a little air-space between, we rigged 
another tent of double-weave Hudson Bay 
blankets, sewed together. All round on the 





DBRIDGE® FISH-HOOK 
> 


it banked up three or four feet high with hard 


coating of fine-sprigged boughs, and over that 
a thick carpet of blankets. 

‘Inside all this we had our little sheet-iron 
stove, just a foot square, set up, with the four- 
inch pipe running up through the flat roof. In 
this we burned only little billets of dry wood 
from a heap of driftwood below the falls. 

‘*There was not the least difficulty in keeping 
warm there; and after making the rounds of 
our traps, we used to come in, cook our supper, 
and then sit and read there through the long 
evenings, for we had brought up a number of 
I never had so comfortable 
a winter in my life before, or slept so cozily. 

**‘We fared well for food, and had some of the 
best, juiciest beef there I ever ate. It was 
wood-buffalo beef. I suppose you will open 
your eyes at that and wonder if we were break- 
ing the law, for imprisonment and a fine of five 
hundred dollars go with killing wood-buffalo. 

‘‘But we did not kill it. The wolves killed 
it for us. One afternoon early in January we 
heard a number of wolves yelping at a distance 
down the gorge of the river, and on approaching 
the place, we found that a band of gray wolves 
had got after a little bunch of six wood-buffalo, 
where they had ‘yarded’ in the aspen and 
birch growth. The wolves had cut out a young 
two-year-old cow, and pulled her down. 

‘‘We opened fire on them, killed two, and 
drove the rest off. The buffalo lay in the snow 
and the wolves had gnawed the upper side of 
it only. On turning the carcass over, we were 
able to skin and secure a fore quarter and a 
hind quarter, in as good condition as if we 
had slaughtered the animal ourselves. 

‘‘We froze the meat in hard snow, and I 
assure you that was good beef. The rest of 
the carcass we took for trap bait ; and altogether 
it proved a fine thing for us—yet we broke no 
law. 

‘‘We had also another delicacy there as a 
change from buffalo steaks. In the great pool, 
below the falls, there are what are called ‘arctic 
trout,’ and also a kind of pike. When the weather 
is very cold the fish lie at the bottom of the pool, 
and are too torpid to rise; but on warmer, 
sunshiny days, they would rise to bait in the 
open water up near the falls, where it never 
freezes over. On a warm afternoon we would 
bait hooks with beef scraps, go up to the edge 
of the open water, and fish with a pole. It 
was quite safe to go on the ice, up to the very 
verge of the open pool. 

‘‘There are some large fish in that pool, and 
they broke all our hooks and lines before 
spring. Uncle Hod thought there were fish 
there that would weigh ten pounds apiece. It 


was rather provoking to have the last one of | 


our hooks broken by fish too big for us to 
catch. 
“The fur we took there was mostly fox, 
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marten, ‘link,’—as they call Canadian lynx up 
here,— wolf, fisher and ermine, with a few 
wolverene not worth much. 

**By the tenth of March we had taken over 
five hundred dollars’ worth ; and as the chinooks 
had now begun to blow and melt the snow, 
we loaded all this pack of fur on our sled and 
made the trip down home with it. 

‘*To break camp and get all our things home 
for the seuson, two trips were necessary, and 
we planned to come back the following week. 
On the way down, however, Uncle Hod cut 
his foot with the ax, while preparing fuel one 
night, and was as good as laid up with it for 
three weeks. But there was the rest of our 
vamp outfit left up there, and we knew, too, 
that the river would soon begin to rise and 
might flood the gorge below the falls. I there- 
fore went back alone, after waiting two days 
at home, taking the sled, carbine, and just 
enough food to keep me on the way. And I 
bethought myself to take along a large fish-hook 
which Quinby Masterman had left there at 
our shack. The Masterman boys had a number 
of these large hooks attached to lines by a wire, 
with which they fished for pike or sturgeon in 
the Peace. 

‘It was a long trip to make in a wild country 
alone, but I got back on the third afternoon, 
quite without adventure of any sort. In fact, 
we had had no adventures worth speaking of 
all winter, merely plain uneventful trapping, 
without any particular danger in it; but now, 
quite unforeseen, I was to have a spice of 
something more exciting. 

‘TI found the camp much as we had left it; 
and after starting a fire and putting my supper 
to cook, I thought that I would try for some 
of those large fish in the pool, for it was not 
yet quite sunset. So I baited my big hook, 
and going out on the ice, which was still thick 
and strong, cast into the pool. 

‘*Lots of small fish rose and snapped at the 
bait,—which was too large for them,—but no 
big ones took it; and after fishing till sundown, 
I gave it up, and going back to camp, flung 
aside pole and line, and got my supper. 

‘‘Afterward I made myself comfortable inside 
the thick skin tent, and soon fell asleep, for I 
had tramped forty miles that day, and drawn 
a heavy sled. 

‘Suddenly I was waked by the awfulest 
yell it is possible to imagine! Not a distant 
outery or howl, but close by my head, just 
through the wall of the tent, a perfectly fiendish 
yell! The tent, too, shook as if some animal 
had sprung against it. 

**T jumped up before I was half-awake, and 
grabbed my carbine. It seemed as if that yell 
meant me, sure; and the first one was followed 
by another and another, equally hideous. The 
moose -skin of the tent kept crumpling and 
bellying in on both sides of me. Dark as it 
was, I could hear it and feel it shaking. Those 
awful yells, too, were first on one side of the 
tent, then on the other. The beast, what- 
ever it was, appeared to be leaping clear over 
it, then back again, yelling at every jump. 
Those yells, too, had a peculiarly frantic, rabid 
sort of sound, as if the beast were crazy mad. 
It came into my mind like a flash that it was 
a wolf that had run mad, and that he was try- 
ing to get at me. 

‘*If there is anything a trapper dreads, it is 
a mad wild creature, one with hydrophobia; 
such animals are afraid of nothing, and will 
come headlong into camp, by night or day, 
bent on biting somebody. 

‘I stood with my flesh creeping and my hair 
fairly rising up. At last the beast stopped 
jumping, and seemed to be clawing the moose 
hide, scratching it fitfully, as if out of breath, 
but still trying madly to get in. I could hear 
his nails scratch the hide, and from that and 
the slight motion, I could make out just about 
where he was. I thought it time to do some- 
thing for myself. I had the carbine cocked, 
and thrusting the muzzle against the side of 
the tent, pushing it out a little, I fired. 

‘‘Another frightful yell followed the shot: 
the creature leaped over the tent again, yelled 
a few times more, and then began ‘guggling’ 
in a way that made me pretty sure I had hit 
him. But he did not go away; and as I did 
not know how badly wounded he was, I took 
precious good care not to stir out of there, or 
run any risk of getting bitten. 

‘*All soon quieted down, however, and I 
concluded that I had either killed the beast or 
else that he had left. Still, I would not go 
out, and did not show my nose outside till day 
dawned. Then I had to laugh—laugh at my- 
self. I couldn’t help it. 

“For when I finally stuck my head out, 
there, hanging by that large hook and line that 
I had fished with, was a gray wolf, with his 
hind feet just touching the snow beside the tent! 

‘‘He was dead as a door-nail. My bullet 
had gone clear through him. 

‘IT had never once thought of the fish-hook ; 
but when I came back from the pool I had 
flung the line and hook over the top of the tent 
and dropped the pole in such a way that it 
caught, or was pulled, partly under some logs 
of driftwood which we had lying there. 

‘Apparently that wolf had come round in 
the night, and smelling the bait on the hook, 
had jumped up to seize it, and so hooked 
himself. That was my mad wolf. No wonder 
he was ‘mad.’ ”’ 
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PRINCE ALFONSO SALUTES THE FLAG. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE smallest soldier in the world salutes his 


country’s flag. May he live to see all war- 
fare outgrown and abandoned ! 


ONGRESS has had some stormy sessions 

this spring, but inkstands have not yet 
taken the place of arguments. The Hungarian 
parliament must be a sight for laundrymen to 
rejoice over after one of its political crises. 


HE Carnegie Steel Company has issued 
orders to its thirty-five thousand men that 
henceforth there will be no more Sunday work, 
except in the case of emergencies. The officers 
of the company recognize the wisdom of a 
day of rest. 


NY land is the land of opportunity for the 
boy who has the real stuff in him. In the 
new Parliament elected by conservative Great 
Britain there are more than forty members 
who had their start in humble homes where 
the question of daily bread was an ever-present 
problem. 


HATEVER may be the truth about the 

intellectual achievements of the American 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford, one of them, from 
Kansas, has thrown the hammer farther than 
any of the young Englishmen could throw it. 
The proper envelope for a sound mind is evi- 
dently prepared upon the Western prairies. 


F femeg desirability of the United States owning 
its embassy buildings in foreign capitals 
was again emphasized when the American 
ambassador to Germany was forced to vacate 
his Berlin house, at the height of the social 
season, because it had been let to a permanent 
tenant. It is not in accordance with the dignity 
of this country that its ambassador should be 
at the mercy of a foreign landlord. 

HERE are signs that that venerable insti- 

tution, the roller-towel, is disappearing 
from common use. The individual towel, like 
the individual drinking-cup, is taking the place 
of the older and less hygienic device. Eugene 
Field’s anecdote of the roller -towel in the 
printing-office, which grew so hard with ink 
and silicates that it gave out a musical note 
when hit, will be hereafter a matter, not so 
much of humor, as of history. 


yore are being made in Chicago for the 
celebration next month of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
for the presidency. A duplicate of the famous 
wigwam in which the convention was held will 
be built, and the notable events of the con- 
vention will be reproduced as far as possible. 
There were four hundred and sixty-five dele- 
gates at that epoch-making gathering, and an 
attempt will be made to have the few who still 
survive present at the celebration. 


gram at West Point dies slowly. The 
Secretary of War has lately issued some 
new regulations for the punishment of offend- 
ers. Under the old rules the hazers had to be 
dismissed. Under the new rules a lighter 
form of punishment is provided for the mild 
forms of hazing in which there is no intention 
to injure or to humiliate the cadet. A whole- 
some provision in the new regulations is that 
the cadet officers who neglect to report hazing 
incidents shall be punished as if they were 


the principals. af 





PERFECTLY serious dress reformer and | 


earnest student of sociology proposes coats | 
for men buttoning down the back. His argu- | 
ment is that if women had to help their hus- | 
bands dress, as husbands have to help their 
wives, reciprocity of conjugal affection would 
be promoted, and the divorce rate cut in half. 
This is reasoning which will not convince 
everybody. It is bad enough to have half 
the family losing its temper over endless rows 
of tiny buttons. What if the wife’s disposition 
were subjected to a similar strain? 


ere debts are familiar to treasurers 
of churches and other societies; all of us 
have floating ribs; a floating population is the 
joy of hotel proprietors; and now Alaska is to 
learn what a floating judiciary is like. The 


| lawmaking body. 





United States court for the district is to take 


possession of a steamer this summer and make 
a cruise along two thousand miles of the 
coast, administering justice as it goes. If it 
were not for the fact that the justice adminis- 
tered will be well grounded and anchored in 
the federal statutes, there might be some dis- 
satisfaction with the prospect of a judiciary all 
at sea. 


VAnious societies interested in preventing 
cruelty to animals are urging merchants 
who are large owners of work horses not to 
sell any animal the price of which at auction 
would be less than fifty dollars. Within the 
last ten years horses have risen enormously in 
price, and a fifty-dollar animal to-day usually 
means one that has been worked out and worn 
out, and ought to be put painlessly to death 
rather than sold. It is encouraging.to learn 
that many merchants take this view of the 
matter, and are following the practise recom- 
mended by the societies. One cannot help 
wishing, however, that homes might be found 
for some of the old horses, where, in the coun- 
try, they might pass their last days with only 
light work and in comfort. 


* ¢ 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Each change of many-color’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new. 
Doctor Johnson. 
* ¢ 


TWO NEW PRECEDENTS. 


URING the memorable days when the 
D House of Representatives decided to 
‘repudiate Cannonism,’’ two important 
precedents were established to which little 
attention was given at the time. They may 
be prolific of future conflict. 

It was within the power of the House to 
declare that a new committee of rules should 
be created, and that it should be elected instead 
of appointed, and that the Speaker should not 
be one of the committee. The House exercised 
the same power when, in 1858, it first voted 
that the Speaker should be a member of the 
new special rules committee of five. The con- 
trol of the creation of all committees and of the 
methods of doing business has always rested 
in the House. 

The House established a new way of doing 
business when it decided, against precedent 
and against the ruling of the Speaker, that a 
motion to amend the rules is privileged under 
the Constitution, and may be made at any 
time. Consequently, it may interrupt business 
whenever any member feels that his power to 
represent his constituents is impaired by the 
operation of the rules. He may demand that 
they be changed, and his demand must receive 
instant recognition. Of course the House may 
vote against him, but he may make his protest 
and have a hearing. 

The second new precedent established was 
the ruling by the Speaker that a motion to 
vacate the Speakership is of the highest privi- 
lege. This decision puts within the reach of a 
member of Congress a ready instrument for 
testing the sentiment of the House. When 
neither party has a large majority it may re- 
sult in the complete transfer of control over 
legislation from one party to the other, with 
the aid of half a dozen bolting members, very 
much as a vote of no confidence in a British 
prime minister results in the downfall of the 
ministry. 

* @ 


REFORMING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
EFORE this issue of The Companion is 
B in the hands of its readers the British 
House of Commons will doubtless have 
passed the premier’s resolutions, setting forth 
the expediency of so limiting the powers of the 
House of Lords that the will of the Commons 
shall become effective during the lifetime of a 
single Parliament. The plan of the premier 
was more fully described in the Current Events 
column of April 7th. 

It is not expected that the House of Lords 
will approve this plan, for it would deprive 
that body of all power over legislation save 
the power of delaying for a year or two its 
final passage. Indeed, the Lords have already 


expressed their disapproval of it by passing | 


Lord Rosebery’s resolutions declaring, first, 
that ‘‘a strong and efficient second chamber 
is necessary’’; second, that ‘‘the second cham- 
ber can best be obtained by reforming and 


| reconstituting the House of Lords,’’ and third, 
that in such reform it should be recognized | 
that heredity alone is not sufficient to give the 


right to a seat in the House. 

The concession to popular sentiment contained 
in the third resolution is intended to disarm 
much of the opposition to the great hereditary 
How far it will succeed 
depends largely upon the plan offered by the 
Lords for the limitation of their hereditary 
rights. 

It has been proposed in the past that a 
smaller House be chosen by the peers from 
their own number, consisting only of those 
who have held high office or have served long 
in the House of Commons, or have shown 
that they are interested in popular public 
matters. 

The first and second resolutions express the 
strong opposition of the Lords to the premier’s 


purpose to deprive them of all power over 
legislation and to reduce them to the rank of 
an impotent debating society. 

The irreconcilable differences of opinion be- 
| tween the present Liberal House of Commons 
| and the House of Lords on this question will 
|make it necessary to appeal to the people to 


| settle the dispute. Both parties are now busy | 


| framing the issues on which the appeal is to 
| be made. 
_* © 
SUMMER FOR ALL. 


Far o’er your head a May-time blooms, 
Oh, then be patient and believing. 
T. B. Read. 
* © 


A WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. 


NOTHER announcement was lately made 
A of the perennial discovery that women 
are alike the world over—that gentle 
birth, training, environment do not of them- 
selves create a new feminine type. The fact 
is as old as the race. The beggar maid, we 
have been assured for generations, proved an 
excellent queen for King Cophetua. Maud 
Muller would have quickly learned to adorn 
the station to which the judge might have 
ealled her. 

So the recent scheme of a so-called ‘‘social 
leader’’ had not even the exeuse of being a 
novel demonstration. Madam took two girls 
from ordinary boarding-houses to her house, 
dressed them in her clothes, loaded them with 
her jewels, and introduced them to her million- 
aire friends. The next day she told the news- 
| papers of her successful trick, exulted over the 
| enthusiasm with which ‘‘society’’ had accepted 
| her vietims, and thus demonstrated that ‘‘wealth 
and false pride form the barriers between the 
classes. ”’ 

The econtriver of the scheme said to the 
reporters, ‘‘I once dressed up my cook in one 
of my gowns, and she mingled with my guests. 
Her figure was beautiful, and she made a stun- 
ning appearance. But she did not feel at her 
ease, and stayed only a short time. Back to 
the kitchen she went.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the girls in her latest 
experiment, nay, that the hostess herself, may 
show as good sense as did Mary, the cook. 
But the task of the two young women is not 
an easy one. Will they go back to simplicity 
and industry and honesty and womanliness? 
Or will they plot to force their way, by hook 
or crook, in the not too genuine world of which 
they have caught a glimpse? 


FIGHTING A BAD CUSTOM. 


N THESE days, when all sorts of traditions 
and institutions are threatened with extine- 
tion, it is a pleasure to see the movement 

against the pernicious habit of treating gaining 
ground. One of the great universities, that of 
Wisconsin, aware of its responsibilities as an 
instrument of light and leading, sets a notable 
example. All the faculty and most of the 
students have signed an anti-treating pledge. 
Sociology thus has practical application on the 
banks of Lake Mendota. 

Europe is responsible for the irritating evil 
of the compulsory tip, although it has long 
been acclimated, not to say naturalized, on this 
side of the water. America’s great contribu- 
tion to the petty annoyances of life is the treat. 
Having its origin in a commendable impulse of 
generosity and hospitality, the practise has 
become a meaningless conventionality, often 
due to nothing but a stolid force of habit, and 
is a source of embarrassment when not an 
actual encouragement to extravagance and dis- 
sipation. 

To such a pass has it come that two men can 
hardly ride down-town on the same street-car 
without one or the other feeling obliged to pay 
his neighbor’s fare. A world of trifling obliga- 
tions is constantly created, only a few of which 
have sincere good-will and friendship behind 
them. 

Europeans have the advantage of us ina 
certain sturdy willingness to pay their own 
bills, and let the other man, unless he is ina 
real sense a guest, settle for his. No artificial 
and fashionable stimulus exists to make a man 
spend more than he ought, often for things he 
does not desire. 

The Dutch, a sensible and thrifty folk, 
proverbially fond of letting every bottle stand 
firmly on its own bottom, have given their 
| name to the reasonable practise of each man 
paying his own bill. Is it more than a coinci- 
dence that the president of the University of 
Wisconsin begins his name with a Van? 





* ¢ 


POLITICAL LANDSLIDES. 


AST month, in a Massachusetts Congres- 
. sional district, there was one of those 
sudden and complete political overturns, 
so sweeping as to amaze both victors and van- 
quished, which are commonly called landslides. 
A Republican majority of more than fourteen 
thousand in 1908 became a Democratic majority 
of more than five thousand at the special elec- 
tion in question. 
How far local complications affected the 
result is another story. The point is that 
political landslides, like the landslides on a 








mountain slope, may be launched by.a small 
agency, and often make a reverberation out of 
all proportion to their actual importance. 
Sometimes a local political landslide foretells a 
general political revolution, but more frequently 
it is a passing manifestation, a revolt or ‘‘insur- 
gency’’ within the dominant party, and is 
meant more as a rebuke and warning, than as 
an indication that a permanent change is 
desired. 

There have been many landslides in American 
political history to vary the monotony of closely 
fought battles between the leading parties. 
Thus William Henry Harrison, Whig, swept 
the country in 1840, although the Democrats 
easily won the preceding and the following 
elections. Taylor was elected as a Whig in 
1848, but in 1852 Pierce carried all but four of 
the thirty-one states against General Scott. 
An interesting instance was the unprecedented 
plurality of almost two hundred thousand votes 
by which Cleveland was elected Governor of 
New York in 1882. 

There have been great sudden changes in the 
political complexion of Congress. A Democratic 
majority of ninety-four in the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected in 1892 was followed by a 
Republican majority of one hundred and forty- 
two two years later. More recent examples of 
landslides, local and national, are familiar. 

Landslides at the polls, like those upon the 
side of the mountain, have various causes and 
various effects. The circumstances are hardly 
ever the same in two cases. But the contour 
of the mountain is rarely changed to a noticeable 
extent; and in politics the landscape usually 
presents much the same aspect after the dust 


has settled. 
*¢ © 


COMPANY MANNERS. 


NE of the great transcontinental rail- 
O ways has decided to open ‘‘a school of 

manners”’ for its employés. Its idea is 
to instruct and train the men in courtesy toward 
passengers; to teach them to say ‘‘sir’’ and 
‘‘madam’’ instead of ‘‘mister’? and “lady,’’ 
to answer questions patiently and politely, and 
in general, to conduct themselves like gentle- 
men. 

The plan is not new. It has been tried by 
other railroads and by department stores often 
with good results. It is, in fact, not uncommon 
for some great corporation thus to announce a 
‘‘school of manners’’—for its employés. 

A need which has not been so clearly seen, 
nor yet supplied, is that of a ‘‘school of man- 
ners’’ for the corporations themselves. 

Not long ago a street-railway company, which 
marks the stopping-places of its cars by white 
posts, discontinued a stopping-place that had 
been established for years. No notice was 
given to the public, nor was the white sign 
obliterated until some time after the change 
was made. People were merely left to discover 
the change by fruitless waiting. That was 
bad corporation manners. 

The withholding of news that the public has 
a right to know, as, for example, the cause 
and extent of delays to trains or the seriousness 
of an accident, is another piece of corporation 
discourtesy that is exceedingly common. 

Instances could be multiplied almost without 
limit of little ways like these by which many 
great combinations of men and money have 
incurred the ill-will of the public through 
neglect of what is really nothing but common 
courtesy. The fault lies ina lack of knowledge 
of human nature. Americans are naturally 
patient, tolerant and good-natured, and are 
promptly amenable to a little politeness. 

It is interesting to note that some corporations 
have found this out, and by employing men of 
broad and sympathetic knowledge of human 
nature to act as interpreters of the companies’ 
acts, have in some cases succeeded in greatly 
modifying public opinion, and thereby securing 
material advantages that were previously un- 


attainable. 
* ¢ @ 


HAT it costs a young man to go through 

college is always interesting to the fathers 
who have to pay the bills and to the boys who have 
to earn their own education if they have any. The 
record made by the senior class of Princeton 
University is typical. The smallest amount spent 
by any student in the class during the four years 
of his residence at the university is eight hundred 
dollars. The largest amount is ten thousand 
dollars. The average is a little more than thirty- 
six hundred dollars, or about nine hundred dollars 
ayear. Taking the whole country, it is probable 
that more boys go through college at a total cost 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand than thirty- 
five hundred dollars. 


IVE or six years ago it was announced that 

Great Salt Lake was drying up, and could not 
last beyond one generation more. To-day it is 
higher than it has been within the memory ot 
white men. There is no exceptional precipitation 
to account for its mysterious rise, but it is appar- 
ently justifying the Indian tradition that it has « 
sort of tidal rise and fall, extending over a perio: 
of thirty or forty years. The causes of this fluc- 
tuation are quite unknown. 

UNIQUE feature of the extensive fortifica- 

tions under construction at the entrance to 
Manila harbor is a “land battle-ship,” as it is 
called. It is a concrete structure, in size an 


shape much like a modern battle-ship, built upo 
a stone foundation, and occupying an island at tl 











harbor entrance. The “battle-ship” is one thou- 
sand feet long, its “beam” is one hundred feet, 
and its concrete sides are forty feet thick. It has 
two steel turrets, each containing two fourteen- 
inch guns. The turrets are twice as large as 
the navy battle-ship turrets, and are built of 
double the usual thickness. The guns are larger 
than any battle-ship in the world can boast, and 
have a much greater protection. 


* 


THE VICTOR. 


‘¢] HAVE chosen my girl,” Mrs. Hillis said. “I 

don’t see how you could possibly think there 
could be a choice—not with that superb young 
creature in the running. It does one good just to 
look at her and hear her laugh.” 

“She is splendid to look at,” the dean acknowl- 
edged, ‘‘and to hear laugh. She has the poten- 
tiality of a fine woman, too, but I must confess 
that I coveted the chance for Miss Wynne. All 
I ask is that you reserve your final decision until 
after to-morrow.” 

“You always did have your way with me from 
the time we sat on Miss Abbie’s front bench to- 
gether,” the dean’s old schoolmate declared. “Of 
course I'll wait—one day won’t make any differ- 
ence. But you must be prepared to be disap- 
pointed. Your girl is a nice, ladylike little thing, 
but mine—what a joy to give a girl like that a 
chance!” 

“To-morrow,” the dean replied, irrelevantly, ‘‘is 
athletics day. As many years as I have watched 
it all, it always thrills me—the youth and strength 
and zest of it. Youth grows more wonderful every 
year.” 

‘““My girl is on for several of the contests, you 
said?” her friend asked. 

“Yes,” the dean answered. “I am not yet sure 
which your girl is, but she will be there.” 

It was a sight to thrill the heart the next day— 
the colors, the enthusiasm, the eager girl-faces. 
The dean’s guest, from one of the seats of honor, 
looked eagerly for her girl. She found her quickly 
in one of the rival boat crews; in the same crew 
was the dean’s girl, but the guest’s eyes quickly 
passed her by. She was surprised at her own 
excitement when at the signal the boats shot out; 
she watched till a tiny island hid them from view 
for a moment, and then almost held her breath as 
they drew in. It could not be that her girl was 
going to lose! Through her glass she watched 
her girl’s face grow darker and darker, and 
finally, when defeat was inevitable, she saw her 
relax pettishly. 

The next thing that she realized, the dean had 
drawn her down to the excited crowd. She had a 
glimpse of a girl tearing by, angry and insolent, 
and at the same time she saw Mary Wynne run up 
to the winning team. 

“Great big congratulations! You see, I’m going 
to claim that you had to do superfine work to beat 
us. Wasn’t it a great race, though?” 

The girl’s voice was clear and eager — almost 
gay—and her face full of genuine sympathy. 

Involuntarily the eyes of the two friends met. 

“Is it always like that?” the guest asked. 

“Always. Miss Burroughs cannot stand defeat. 
Miss Wynne turns it into victory. It will probably 
be so all their lives. Of course I did not know 
how this particular race would turn out, but I 
knew how those two girls would, before the day 
was over.” 

“T surrender,” her friend replied. 
goes to your girl.” 


“The chance 
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BY WAY OF MAY-BASKETS. 


F SOMETHING did not happen, Louise medi- 

tated with slow desperation, if something differ- 
ent did not happen, she should—go—wild! 

It was not that she was unhappy, really; it was 
just that for eighteen years she had been doing 
the same things, seeing the same people over and 
over forever. It was the magazine at Louise’s 
feet which was partly responsible—the magazine 
with the fascinating story of the girl who walked 
round a corner and changed her life. It was the 
third story of the kind she had read lately, but the 
corners were all in cities. You could not possibly 
change anything by walking round a corner in 
Medford. 

There was a little stir down-stairs which meant 
that mother was beginning to get dinner. Louise 
rose with a reluctance which was wholly for the 
monotony of dinners, not for her share in the work, 
and went down to help. She was so silent, how- 
ever, that her mother asked the question at last: 

“Is anything wrong, dear?” 

“No,” Louise answered. ‘What could be?” But 
after a moment it came, whimsica]ly: “I guess I 
want—a pair of pumps! Chiefly because nobody 
here ever wears them. I’ve no doubt they’d be 
fearfully uncomfortable, but I feel as if they’d 
put a new sensation into life.” 

Mother smiled—she understood. “I wanted a 
May-basket when I was a girl,” she said. “I had 
read a story that hinged upon one. I think for 
three years I hoped that somebody might guess, 
and hang me one; but nobody round here ever 
heard of May-baskets.” 

Louise looked up, startled, then fell to silence 
again, an absorbed silence this time. 

The next few days Louise had many errands to 
the different girls’. It was safer to hemstitch a 
stock or embroider fairy letters on a handker- 
chief and weave baskets and make candies at 
other houses—mothers had such quick eyes for 
seeing through things. What Louise had not ex- 
pected was the fun of it all; and as for the evening 
when mother really received her May-basket, all 
delicate green and white and filled with the little 
sifts—that Louise hid away in her memory to 
Keep forever, 

“But you’ve no idea the things it has started 
with the girls,” she said, when they were talking 
it over afterward. “Everybody is making them— 
ior little sick children in the city, and old people, 
and the minister’s wife! Why, mother, Medford is 
really interesting to live in.” 

Mother smiled. “I’ve always found it so,” she 


answered, “even before fairy presents ‘came 
true,’ ” 


“I suppose,” Louise remarked, meditatively, 





addressing the clock, “that she means that if life 
is dull it’s one’s own fault. Didn’t she say it 
delicately?” 

But beneath the girl’s laughter was something 
deeper. Life-secrets could be discovered even 
through May-baskets, it seemed. 


¢ ¢ 


THE PRINCE AND THE FARMER. 


HE farmer’s kingdom is his farm, and he is the 

only king in it. The truth of this maxim was 
well illustrated by an incident, reported in M. A. 
P., which took place during some manceuvers of 
the English cavalry division. A certain agricul- 
turist was very angry to find a group of officers 
calmly sitting upon a half-cut stack of hay that he 
was carting away for chaff-cutting purposes. He 
expressed his indignation at the sight, and ordered 
them off his land in language that was distinctly 
more vigorous than polite. 


One of the officers tried to argue with him, and 
yointed out that one of those present epee to 
ve Prince Arthur of Connaught and nephew of the 
King. The old farmer was frankly incredulous, 

and persisted in his orders. 

“Prince or no prince,” he declared, ‘‘off he goes 
from my stack. Judging from the look of pee the 
—- ng you will do with my stack will be to 
eat it! 


Prince Arthur hugely enjoyed the situation, and 
eventually led the retreat that took place. lt was 
in vain for the officers to offer the irate farmer 
any monetary compensation. 

“T’ll ‘prince’ the lot of you if I find you here 
again. off and get something useful done—you 
are paid enough for it!’ was his parting shot as 
the officers rode away. 


* © 


CURING COLERIDGE. 


HE English schoolmaster of long ago preferred 

spoiling the rod to spoiling the boy. When 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was about thirteen he 
went to a shoemaker and begged him to take him 
as an apprentice. The shoemaker, being an 
honest man, returned with the bey to Bowyer, his 
master, who got into a great rage, knocked Cole- 
ridge down and turned the shoemaker out of the 
grounds. 


“Why have you made such a fool of yourself?” 
he then demanded. 

“I have a great desire to be a shoemaker,” 
Coleridge replied, ‘‘and I hate the thought of being 
a clergyman.” 

“Why so?” asked the master. 

“Because, to tell ho the truth, sir,” said the 
boy, “I am an infidel.” 

‘or this, without more ado, Bowyer flogged 
Coleridge — wisely, as he afterwa thought ; 
soundly, as he knew at the time. 

“It was my one flogging, and it was just,” 
Coleridge afterward owned. “Any 
sermonizing would have gratified my vanity and 
confirmed me in my absurd views; as it was, all 
my infidelity was thrashed out of me, and I got 
heartily laughed at besides.” 


* © 


FILIPINO JUSTICE. 


USTICE tempered by mercy is a praiseworthy 

thing. But this story, related by an ex-super- 
visor of education in the Philippines, goes to prove 
that common sense is quite as desirable an ac- 
companiment of the justice dispensed by the local 
magistrates of our island possessions. This is the 
tale: 


I came home one day just in time to see a thief 
climbing out the window with the better part of 
my wardrobe. I gave chase so earnestly that the 
thief finally ropes the clothes in the street and 
disappeared. 8 I gathered up my —— sa 
native policeman came along and _ insis on 
arresting me. He took me before a Filipino 
judge, where I told my story very plainly and 
emphatically. ? 

hen I had finished, the judge said, “You are 
dismissed, but 7 may leave the clothes here.” 

“But why?” I insisted, angrily. 

“Because,” said he, with sage deliberation, 
“how can I tell that you speak the truth? When 
the thief comes back to identify these clothes as 
the ones he stole, you may have them.” 





* ¢ 


SHREWD “ LABBY.” 


R. HENRY LABOUCHERE, the owner of 
Truth, and a very famous wit and cynic, was 
several years ago detained on the border between 
France and Germany, while the custom officials 
went through his trunks. 


“You will kindly replace the things you have 
scattered about,” said the much annoyed Mr. 
Labouchére, and when the officials rudely refused, 
he added, ‘‘Very well, give me a telegraph blank, 
and see that this despatch is forwarded at once.” 

This was the despatch: ni 

“To his highness, Prince Bismarck. Very sorry 
not to be able to breakfast with your highness to- 
morrow, but I am unavoidably detained here.” 

Needless to say, the trunks were repacked at 
once. 


® © 


A COMPLIMENT FOR THE SENATOR. 


HEN the young teacher of a small western 

New York charity kindergarten asked a 

new boy his name, she was rather taken aback to 
have him answer, “It’s Chauncey Depew, ma’am.” 


A few days later, having heard that Chauncey 
was ill, she went to inquire for him. - 

The door was opened by a neat-looking Irish- 
woman, who, on being asked, “Is this Mrs. 
Depew?” replied : 

“No, ma’am, that’s not my name,” 

“But,” said the nonplused teacher, “Chauncey 
told me his name was Chauncey Depew.” 

“Sure, it is,” promptly answered the proud 
mother. ‘I named him for the sinator meself. 
My name is Mrs. Pugh, an’ his is Chauncey I).— 
Chauneey D. Pugh.” 


¢ ¢ 


ROBBED OF THEIR TROPHIES. 


HEN the late Gen. Edward M. McCook was 

living near Pike’s Peak, he on one occasion 
presided at a dinner in honor of a famous Indian 
fighter. MeCook, says the Washington Star, con- 
cluded his introduction of the Indian fighter with 
these words: 

I can find but one fault with the colonel’s 
methods. I allude to his well-known custom of 
enlisting in his a only bald-headed men. 
To aggravate the Indians’ feelings so cruelly as 
that is carrying war too far. 


arguing or | 


FOOT COMFORT 

Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
} Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. 


For itching, burn- | 
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Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Khodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls),etc.,10¢. 100 dif. Jap., 
N. Zid., etc., Be. list, coupons, etc., Free! We 
Buy Stamps. HUSS STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafi of 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 


wonders. [Adr. 
STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H.,M 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 
Mixed, 2 ff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
List Free 














BSitoguan, 0945 Cote Brilliante Ave., Bt Louts, Mo. 
JIDLEWILD cine, 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 19th year. 
A select Boys’ Camp. Ten weeks $175.00. 
Eight vacancies. Illustrated Booklet. 
Address JOHN M. DICK, 53 State St., Boston. 














Do you have throbbing pains 


in the veins about the ankle or 
Varicose in the calf of the leg? These 
Veins. 47 signs of Varicose Veins, and 









once the support afforded by 
such means as our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new elastic 

Our Booklet (Free) describes 
Varicose Veins, their cause 
and treatment, and gives 
self-measure directions 
and prices. Send for it. 
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Curtis & Spindell 
‘eavers, 201 Oxford St., L: 














What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than “fudge” 
or “Divinity.”” For the name and address of 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will 
send a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and 
his name, or for 15c. a two-quart package. 
Knox ‘Sinus Gelatine 

60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 























We have speeded up our ships 
and railways; we have made rapid 
transit more and more rapid; we 
have developed a mile a minute in 
the air and much faster in an 
automobile. 
| 
| But the Bell Telephone is quick- 

est of all. Itis instantaneous. No 
weeks or days or minutes wasted 
in waiting for somebody to go and 
come; no waiting for an answer. 





It is the most effective agency 
for making minutes more useful, 
more efficient. 


the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and | 


exico, | 
- 1000 Finely | 
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Percolator 


will make delicious 
hot coffee from 


Cold Water 


in about the same 

time that others take 
with hot water. 
Itisa 


anning- 


Oowlnatnhi 
Circulating 
Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 
Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


Manning-Bowman Percolators make 
coffee quickly from cold water—auicker 
and equally well 
starting with hot 
water—whiletheir 
simple construc- 
tion makes them 
very easily kept 
clean, 

Pot style for use 
on Manning-Bow- 
man Alcohol Gas 
Stove or_ kitchen 
range. Made in 
over a hundred 
designs. Sold by 
leading dealers. 
Write for Free Recipe Book 

and Catalogue “ p-12"- 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 

Menwen, Conn. 








Also makers of Manning- 

Bowman Quality Chafing No. 8392 Percolator 
Dishes, Accessories,and the on No. 60 
“ZEcipse” Bread Mizers. Alcohol Gas Stove 
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In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell Telephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk with more people, near 
and far; they can keep the run of 
more details; they can buy or sell 
more goods, and to better advan- 
tage; they can be active in more 
affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed 
a new and higher value upon the 
minute —for everybody. It has 
done this by means of One Policy, 
One System,and Universal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 








gives an added value to a man’s minutes — it 
accomplishes business results which would be 
absolutely impossible without it. 
Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Every Bell 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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TOWARD EVENING 





ING asong of childhood days, the rain upon the 
roof: 
Ancient-sweet monotony where the eaves are 
deep; 
Burden of the melody now near and now aloof, 
Lost and caught and lost again on the brink of 
sleep. 
Rain upon the sloping roof, and fire ebbing, dim, 
In a little pulse of flame beating very low, 
Like a faint accompaniment to a tender hymn— 
Music of the long and long ago. 
Sing a song of childhood days, the wind among the 
corn: 
Half a breath and half a sigh making wistful 
round ; 
Whispering, whispering, each to each, aged folk 
outworn 
Of the old-gold tents of rest on the camping- 
ground. . 
Wind among the withered corn, and a bob-white 
in the brush 
Calling thrice and silver clear so his mate may 
know— 
She a bit of listening brown by an autumn bush— 
Music of the long and long ago. 
Sing a song of childhood days, a spring’s first 
whippoorwill ; 
One gray shadow on the-world, one pale star 
alight ; 
Strange, a disembodied cry from the lone-tree hill, 
Making sudden plaintive speech to an April 
night. 
Whippoorwill across the dusk, and cow-bells up 
the lane, 
Through the gate. a truant file, muffle-footed, 
slow; 
Tired bell by tired bell tinkling home again— 
Music of the long and long ago. 
Sing the songs of childhood days, croon them every 
one; 
Keep no chord or cadence back, spare no broken 


ar 5 
Youth may hold my hand again before the singing’s 
done, 
Though the years are many and the distance 
stretches far; 
Peace may touch my brow again and hush the 
chant of strife— 
Fretful notes all meaningless, words that weary 


so— 
Ah, throw the old stops open wide and loose upon 
my life 
Music of the long and long ago! 


* © 


ON BRIMSTONE CREEK. 


YOUNG preacher in 
A a wild mountain re- 

gion, several years 
ago, improved what he 
counted a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the delivery of a 
temperance sermon, which 
he preached in several of 
the log schoolhouses in his 
circuit. i 

The sermon was received 
with manifest disfavor in a number of the 
places where it was preached, and on Brim- 
stone Creek there was something of a demon- 
stration of hostility. 

It was in the midst of a heated political 
campaign, with candidates riding about with 
saddle-bags filled with flasks of moonshine 
whisky, and many men who were ordinarily 
sober had accepted the free hospitality of the 
politicians. Against this practise the young 
preacher’s words were unsparing, and he 
angered both the candidates and the men who 
had partaken of their liquor. 

As he mounted his horse at the close of the 
service, he saw about him angry faces, some of 
them still bloated with the liquor he had been 
denouncing, for one or two candidates had 
seized upon the meeting as a good time to be 
present and to see a number of men together. 

Down the creek the young preacher rode, 
fording the stream every mile or two, as the 
narrow valley crowded the rough road first to 
one side of the creek and then to the other, and 
feeling as he rode the depression of reaction 
and of manifest lack of approval on the part of 
his congregation. 

A few days afterward he received a message 
in the roundabout manner of the region,—a 
message emanating from no one and delivered 
by no one,—informing him that if he ever 
preached again on Brimstone Creek, he would 
be tied to a tree and whipped. 

Once a month, on the third Sunday, was the 
time of his Brimstone appointment, and there 
was time for some quiet inquiry, which con- 
firmed the young preacher’s suspicion as to the 
leader of the gang that intended to whip him. 

Somewhat earlier than usual on the morning 
of the third Sunday of the next month he rode 
up Brimstone, and made a détour to take him 
past the house of his leading enemy. 

‘Hello !’? he shouted at the fence. 

The master of the house came to the door, 
called off the dogs, and made a surly response. 

“Are you going to meeting to-day?’’ asked 
the preacher. 

‘Don’t know. Like as not I will and like 
as not I won’t.’’ 

‘Well, I rode round this way to say that I 








will stop in and take dinner with you to-day. 
I hope you will come. I’ll ride back with 
you.”’ 

‘*T don’t hardly reckon I’ll git thar,’’ said 
the mountaineer. ‘‘One of the chaps was sick 
all night, and he’s mighty triflin’ this mornin’.’’ 

“Let me see him,’’ said the minister, who 
carried with him a few simple remedies. 

After an examination of the sick child, he 
said to the mother, ‘‘Here, give him this once 
an hour, and I think he will be better by the 
time we get back to dinner.’’ 

The anxious mother was instantly grateful, 
and even the father was mollified a little. 

“Tf you’ll wait till I git my saddle on, I’ll 
ride to meetin’ with you,’’ said he. 

The sermon that day gave better satisfaction. 
There was a certain prejudice to overcome, but 
partly it was overcome already in admiration 
of the young man’s courage, and in astonish- 
ment that he rode in under protection of his 
recent enemy. 

Of course there was no attempt at whipping, 
and at the close of the service many greeted the 
young man with sheepish cordiality. 

When they returned to the house the little 
boy had improved, and the preacher sat down 
to a good dinner of hot biscuit and fried chicken, 
the food of preachers in that region, and at the 
close of the meal he rode off in safety. 

There was a meeting in the schoolhouse a 
few days afterward, and a letter was written, 
not without great labor, and sent to the young 
preacher. Not very long ago, in an overhaul- 
ing of old papers, that letter came to light. 

‘*We want you to keep on preaching on brim- 
stone,’’ it said, ‘“‘and as peter sed to Christ 
though all forsake you yet will not wee. but 
we think it would be well to preach the gospel 
insted of tempranve and for the presint give us 
something mor cimple.’’ 

The spelling of the word ‘‘simple’’ was not 
quite beyond reproach, but the Brimstone 
appointment continued. 


* @ 


THE OLD POISONED ARROW. 


HE famous poisoned arrow of the African 

savage is not always so deadly a weapon as 

it sounds. In fact, it may be absolutely 
harmless. After having killed an old buffalo bull 
near the N’gari Kiti swamp, says Mr. E. B. Bron- 
son in his recent book, “‘In Closed Territory,” he 
noticed a small black shaft about the diameter of 
a slate-pencil standing perpendicularly out of the 
animal’s right loin, near the spine, and six inches 
in front of the hip. One of the natives said, with 
a laugh, “Other hunters have been out long before 
you, Bwana, but their resas [cartridge] was not as 
good as yours; that is a Wanderoboo poisoned 
arrow.” It was true, as we found proved, when, 
after five minutes’ cutting and tugging, the arrow- 
head was withdrawn from the bull’s tough back 
muscles, 


It was a femarkable example of the great power 
of the Wanderoboo bow. From its sharply barbed 

int to its base the arrow-head was five and a 
ialf inches long, and four and a half inches of its 
pe had been driven through the half-inch hide 
and on into the heavy muscles of the loin. 

Since it stood rpendicularly in the loin, it 
must have been shot into the bull while he was 

ssing beneath a tree, or when he was ques 

irectly below some overhanging bank, both 
methods of attack favorites of the light-armed 
Wanderoboo. 

While the Wanderoboo poison is deadly to beasts 
within five to twenty minutes when it is fresh, 
applied to arrow-heads in this dry climate, it cakes 
to the hardness of enamel in a few weeks and 
becomes harmless. Luckily for the old_ bull, it 
was evidently such an old disenvenomed arrow 
that had, perhaps by mistake, or as the last in the 
quiver, been driven into him. 

The Poo is made from the bark of a bush 
much like a laurel, which is boiled down and down 
until it becomes a thick gummy, concentrated 
extract. So prepared, it is hickly smeared over 
the barbed head and three or four inches of the 
shank or shaft. 

How the plant is known botanically, or whether 
it is known at all, I am unaware, but it bears a 
purple fruit, quite the shape and about the size of 
a small olive, which I understand is not itself 
poisonous. 

So armed, the Wanderoboo tackle and kill any- 
thing, from the tiniest buck up to elephant, their 
favorite tactics a silent shot from a brush shelter 
built within five or ten yards of a much-used 
Se Such primitive shooting covers 
one sees daily above springs and along streams in 
mountains and plains of the Wanderoboo country. 

This particular arrow-head the old bull carried 
would oy have gone much deeper had it not 
struck a rib, for as found, the thin head was bent 
almost to right angles with its shank by contact 
with bone. 

That it was a very old wound was obvious, for 
not only was it entirely healed, except local irri- 
tation about the head, but in places where the 
hard black enamel-like coating of the poison was 
worn away the shank was much rusted. 


A REAL COMPLIMENT. 


T IS not often that an author may listen to a 
perfectly sincere tribute to his work, one which 
he may be sure is not influenced either by 

friendship or courtesy. Mr. W. B. Woodgate, how- 
ever, in his ““Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman,” 
tells how he paid such a compliment at a dinner at 
the Garrick Club in London. 


The company were all comparing notes as to 
leading dramatic and literary feats, and my opinion 
as to novels was asked. 

As nearly as I can remember, I said, ‘You will 
laugh if I mention a novel that probably none of 
you ever read, and by a man named Jeaffreson, 
whom —- ou never heard of, but which to 
my untutored mind has always struck me as head 
and shoulders over ninety-nine out of a hundred; 
a book called, ‘Live It Down.’ The third volume 
especially is to my mind unsurpassed for dénoue- 
ment of plot and sketch of character.” 

Such was my speech, delivered slowly and de- 
liberately : 

There was a strained silence in the room as I 
concluded. Then some one asked, solemnly and 
pointedly : 

“Ts that meant for a jest, Mr. Woodgate?” 

“Jest! Why? Not at all. I read the book in 








my Oxford days, but have never forgotten and 
have more than once reread it, and hold to what I 
say, though I do not claim to be a judge of such 
matters.’ 

“Perhaps you are not aware, then, that Mr. 
Jeaffreson is ne ee you?’ 

| wee taken aback, and looked at my right-hand 
neighbor. 

“The other side,” I was instructed ; and I faced 
the left-hand guest, with whom I had been having 
much interesting conversation. 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson smiled benignly as I stam- 
mered apologies for my personality in defining him 
as “probably unknown.” Of course I was aware 
that a writer of that name had written ‘“‘The Real 
Lord py | he and had a high literary status, but 
had no idea that he was identical with the author 
of the novel in question. 

He took the episode good-humoredly, and vowed 
that it was a genuine compliment to him. He h 
written the novel, he said, in his youth, and then 
had settled to more serious literature. 








LITTLE hearts, beat home, beat home, 
Here is no place to rest. 
Night darkens on the falling foam 
And on the fading west. 
O little wings, beat home, beat home. 
Love may no longer roam. 


Oh, love has touched the fields of wheat, 
And love has crowned the corn, 

And we must follow love’s white feet 
Through all the ways of morn. 

Through all the silver roads of air 
We pass and have no care. 


The silver roads of love are wide, 

O winds that turn, O stars that guide. 
Sweet are the ways that love has trod 
Through the clear skies that reach to God ; 
But in the cliff-grass love builds deep 

A place where wandering wings may sleep. 


RINDY’S WEDDING TRIP. 


HEN Philip Lee married pretty, inexperi- 
\W enced little Isabel Watts, his mother 

made noteworthy sacrifice for their hap- 
piness by transferring to the kitchen of the young 
couple Aunt Rindy, who had prepared the Lee 
food for a generation. But possibly even discern- 
ing Mrs. Lee did not then know the full value of 
the treasure she relinquished. . 


Aunt ats at once took “them chilluns’”’ 
affairs into her motherly black hands. Even 
when an autumnal happiness entered her own life, 
she did not overlook “Miss Belle” and “Mistah 
Phil’; she put endless tender forethought into 
her preparations for their comfort during the week 
of her own absence on her wedding trip, when her 
— mistress was to make her first attempt at 
1ousekeeping. 

After putting the whole house in exquisite order, 
Aunt Lo late in the day the even ng of which 
was to see her wedded to “Uncle yorry. depa: 
tired but happy, carefully carrying er wedding- 
gown, a gift from “them chilluns,” done up in a 
clean sheet. 

On the following morning young Mrs. Lee, de- 
scending to the kitchen, started back in dismay. 

“Why, Aunt Rindy!” she gasped. “Didn’t you 
get married to Uncle Jerry?’ 

ee. I did, Miss Belle!” Rindy turned a 
beaming face from the coffee. ‘We jes’ had the 
gran’est wedding!” 

“But your wedding trip —”’ 

“Now don’ yoh say nothing mo’, honey! My, 
when I gotter think ng *bout yoh peas yore 
little fingers roun’ the hot stove, an’ Mistah Phil 
eating mos’ anything er nothing ’t all foh a whole 
woe an’ me galavanting roun’—w’y, I jes’ couldn’t 
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“Cose, Jerry he was sot on that trip, an’ he 
made a fuss. But I says, ‘La, Jerry, honey, here’s 
that snap shot Mistah Phil took er me on the back 
verandy, peelin’ taters—yoh kin jes’ take that 
erlong, an’ folks in yore ole town’ll know jes’ how 
Rindy looks.’ 

“So I packed up his clo’es all nice, honey, an’ 
off he went early this morning, happy’s a jay-bird, 
on the wedding = When yoh done come in 
now, Miss Belle,”— indy’s face seemed actually 
transfigured,—‘I was jes’ kinder ’ ning Jerry 
setting up in the cahs, looking out the winder. 

“La, honey, seems lak I’m gotting mos’ too 
much — enjoying that there honeymoon 
erlong with Jerry, an’ staying right here all time, 
taking keer 0’ yoh-all, same lak I’ve allahs done.” 


* ¢ 


A GAME-WARDEN’S PLUCK. 


HE extraordinary escape of one of the game- 
T warden’s assistants in South Africa is told 

by Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson, author of 
“In the Grip of the Nyika.” The warden de- 
livered himself out of the very jaws of a lion by a 
good knife, a cool head, and plenty of pluck. This 
man was riding home at dusk through a game- 
preserve, when a lion suddenly sprang at him out 
of the bushes, knocked him off his pony, and so 
terrified the pony that it galloped madly off, pur- 
sued by the lion. The man was picking himself 
up when another lion pounced on him, and gripped 
him through the shoulder. 


The game-ranger was dazed for a few moments 
by the shock, but when he came to his senses he 
found himself being carried off in the maw of the 
lion, whose long tusks went through and through 
his right shoulder, and rendered his right arm 
useless. 

As he was being dragged off in this fashion, 
with his heels trailing on the ground, he gave him- 
self up for lost, but suddenly bethought himself of 
an old hunting-knife he carried in his waist-belt 
at his right side. 

The Knife was so loose in its sheath that it 
usually fell out on the least provocation, and even 
as the ranger doubled his left hand behind his 
back, he had a hopeless feeling that the knife 
would not be there. sae his joy when he felt 
the hilt in his desperate grip! 

In a moment the long, Keen blade was poised, 
and a blow at the lion’s heart, thrice rapidly 
repeated, made the brute wonder what had hurt 
him. He dropped his would-be victim, eyed him 
with astonishment for a second as he lay beneath 
him, and then staggered off into the bush. 

The moment he was out of sight, the ranger 
strussted to his feet, climbed a tree, and before 
os nted strapped himself on a branch with his 

No sooner had he done so than lion number one 
appeared on the scene again, having failed to 
catch the pony. He remained at the foot of the 
tree until the ranger’s dog came up, and by his 
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barking attracted the attention of some passing 
natives, who drove off the lion and rescued the 
fainting man from the tree. 

A brief search disclosed the dead body of the 
lion that had attacked the ranger, stabbed to death 
through the heart. 


* © 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


O MAN’S opinions can be free from some 
kind of prejudice, conscious or uncon- 
scious. Two rich men, says a writer in the 

Philadelphia Ledger, were conversing. Both had 
retired from active business, and both, as befitted 
their stations in life, were commiserating over the 
things that money would not buy, and seeking a 
remedy for the evils which seemed to threaten 
their hard-earned assets and their serene enjoy- 
ment of their declining years. 

“It seems to me that something or other will 
have to be done some time,” said one. 

“TI believe Fae are right,” said the other. “I 
have been th ~ § writing a magazine article 
or two, setting forth my views on the subject.” 

“What a coincidence! So have I hat are 
you going to write about?” 

“The unequal distribution of wealth and how to 


remedy it. you think that is a good subject?” 
“Capital! at attitude are you going to 
take?” 
“IT am going to take the attitude that a more 


equitable distribution of wealth would not come 
amiss, and I think I know how to remedy it.” 

“Good! What is your remedy?” 

“Well, in the firs yes. it would never do to 
disturb a man of wealth during his lifetime.” 

“Of course not!” 

“On the other hand, however, I think it is a bad 
thing for young people to have large fortunes left 
them. Money not earned is not appreciated.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Accordingly, I am going to take the stand that 
all _—, should revert to the state at the death 
of the man who amassed it. What do you think 
of that?” 

“Won't do at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Um—ah—well—you see, I have children.” 


* ¢ 
A CRITICAL AUDIENCE. 


HEN the first ‘“‘musical soloist” was added 

W to the year’s program of the “Bushby 

Entertainment Course,” there were grave 

misgivings as to the way in which he would be 

welcomed. The misgivings had not been wholly 
put to rout when the musical evening came. 


Mr. Lemuel Howe met the pianist at the little 
station, and solemnly drove him up the hilly road 
to the inn where he was to stay. 

“There’s a good many of us to whom a concert 
is a kind of venture,” said Mr. Howe, as they 
neared the inn; “‘but there’s two or three families 
that’ll appreciate you if you do your best. 

“There’s the Lane girls, Hattie and Mattie, that 
have been in the choir for more’n thirty years, 
and there’s the Bowker family.” 

“Do the Bowkers sing or play?” inquired the 
musician, with as much gravity as he could bring 
to bear on the subject. 

“Both,” said Mr. Howe, proudly. “I don’t sup- 
pose there’s any music written they can’t sing 
solo or chorus, and I reckon they’ve only to put 
5 -y to an instrument to bring out all there 

s in it.’ 

“ Have wwe J many instruments?” asked the 
musician, feebly. 

“M-m,” said Mr. Howe. “All kinds. I’ve been 
there to a social when Ma Bowker would play the 
melodeon, Pa Bowker the flute, Eddie the clarinet, 
Susie the banjo and Gus the harmonica, concerted ; 
and after playing a oo or two that way, they'd 
chan, off,— Susie’d take the harmonica, Ma 
Bowker the flute, pa the clarinet, Eddie the melo- 
deon and Gus the banjo,—and if you’d shut your 
eyes you’d never know the difference. 

“That’s what I call talent. And they’ve every 
one of ’em got a ticket for to-night.” 


* ¢ 


NASAL DISHABILLE. 


RS. DIXON had promised her two little 
M sons, Frank, aged six, and Willie, aged 
four, that she would put them to sleep 
with a fine story if on that night they would pre- 
pare for their beds without any complaining. The 
youngsters had fulfilled their part of the agree- 
ment, and were being safely tucked in, when their 
mother was suddenly compelled to answer the 
door-bell. Hastening away with the intention of 
immediately returning, Mrs. Dixon was detained 
by a caller. 


The boys grew restless. pinely running to the 
top of the stairs, where he knew his mother could 
get a perfect view of him, Frank used nearly all 
his small stock of diplomacy in trying to attract 
es? attention without disturbing the 
visitor. 

After several futile attempts at gesticulations, 
he called out in a loud whisper, perfectly audible 
to both ladies below: 

“Mama, you’d better come up;’” then, in a 
most awe-inspiring tone, he added, *‘ cause Bill’s 
nose is coming unwiped!”’ 


¢ ¢ 
FAITH IN HIMSELF. 


EN of unusual capacity generally know 

M their power perfectly well, but the major- 

ity of them are too reserved to express 

this knowledge. The artist Millais, however, 

writes Mr. J. E. Reid, was as open and frank as 
a boy in expressing his belief in himself. 


When the Leyland collection was on view, pre- 
vious to its dispersal, Millais went to see it, and 
openly asserted that his ““Eve of St. Agnes” was 
the best picture there. This egotism was part of 
his character, a thing it was impossible to resent 
on account of the manner in which it was ex- 
pressed. 

Millais never lost the self-confidence of youth. 
In this respect, as in many others, he remained a 
boy to the end. Neither _was the egotistic note 
confined to art matters. His public speeches were 
invariably about himself; his conversation on all 
subjects was impregnated with the essence of a 
sincere conviction of his own authorit: speak. 
He liked to be always right; and such were his 

rasp of realities and his power of reasoning that 
t required very strong evidence and a very clever 
argument to convince him that he was wrong. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Miss, under, stand —misunderstand. 11. 
Cog, know, men—cognomen. 111. Honey, comb— 
honeycomb. 


. Talent—tale, ale, ten, lent, let, lean, tan, tent, 
ate. 


3. April. 
4. Emit, Dan, edit, now, faint, moa, or—‘‘Time 
and tide wait for no man.” 
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9*T'WAS many centuries ago 
He did his deed of fame, 

This little hero, still beloved, 

Though all unknown his name. 





In Bremen was his poor abode ; 
A crippled boy was he, 

Of tiny form, of puny strength, 

A child of poverty. 


The proud, rich Bremen of to-day 
Was then a city small, 

Hemmed in by river and by moat 
And high encircling wall. 


Within were narrow, stony streets, 
And, crowded side by side, 

The quaintly gabled houses stood 
Where Bremen folk did bide. 


A stern archbishop had the rule 
In little Bremen then. 

(Alas! that tyrants such as he 
Should be of Christian men!) 


Fast locked he kept the city gates ; 
The folk might never stray 

At will beyond the frowning walls — 
Their ruler said them nay. 


Yet nowhere in the crowded town 
So closely walled around 

Could Bremen’s burghers find a space 
For park or pleasure - ground. 


And ‘‘Oh, for grass! For blooming flowers! 
For whiff of fragrant breeze! 

For yielding earth to sport upon! 
For rest ’neath sheltering trees!’’ 


So sighed the people, but in vain; 
For, in that long ago, 

The lordly prelate ruling them 
Would little mercy show. 


Though broad and far his acres stretched 
From Bremen’s narrow pale, 

With leafy grove, with mossy glen, 
With field and hill and dale,— 


No roaming there would he allow, 
No foot of ground would yield, 
Until for many a weary year 
His people had appealed. 


Then, lord -archbishop though he was, 
With all a tyrant’s glee 

And cunning more of fiend than man, 

He issued this decree : 





**Ye teasing burghers, have your will. 
A portion of my lands 
Outside the wall I offer now 
To give into your hands. 


‘*And Bremen folk forevermore 
This land may freely use ; 
But how it shall be measured out 
It pleases me to choose. 


“Find you the feeblest, weakest one 
Who lives within the town, 

And let him crawl from break of day 
Until the sun goes down. 


‘** Just so much land as is enclosed 
By whatso path he takes, 
Shall be your future pleasure - ground, 
Though less or more it makes.’’ 


Oh, harsh -conditioned, grudging gift! 
Both pain and joy it woke. 

Bewildered, sad, they pondered long, 
Those kindly Bremen folk. 


Till one, with broken, ling’ring words, 
As loath to let them fall, 
Began: ‘‘ Full well we know 
(O piteous child!) 
The feeblest ’mong us all! 


“**Tis surely he the task must do, 
That little crippled boy ; 
None else can win the land for us, 
For Bremen’s lasting joy.’’ 
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He listened as that falt’ring voice 
Read out the grim decree. 

Two burning spots his pale cheeks showed. 
(The women wept to see.) 





















But when he knew himself the one 
Who might fulfil the plan, 

His childish voice rang full and clear: 
*“*I’ll do the best I can!’’ 





Oh, then was cheering in the town! 
Albeit sobbing, too. 

The child thought of the morrow’s task, 
Unheeding the ado. 





































































That morrow’s dawn in Bremen town 
Sent down its rosy light 

Upon as wondrous strange a scene 
As ever met the sight. 


Not earlier shone its first faint ray 
Than was the crippled boy 
Outside the wall in readiness, 
His face alight with joy. 


And all the folk of Bremen town 
Were there, both great and small, 
To watch the cripple as he tried 
To win the land for all. 


Upon his thin, sharp little knees, 
His tender, blue- veined hands, 

The child began his toilsome way 
Across the prelate’s lands. 


Not over path or road he crept, 
But through thick brush and brier, 
And over sandy stretches hot, 
Through ditch and clogging mire. 


He tore his way through hind’ring hedge ; 
Undaunted crossed the brook ; 

By hill and valley, hour by hour, 
His painful way he took. 


Slow, slow his progress; and his breath 
Oft failed him as he crept; 

But, through fatigue and pain, his look 
Of high resolve he kept. 


And all the sultry summer day 
The ptople followed near. 

With grateful words, with food and drink, 
They sought to give him cheer. 


They bound his little bleeding knees, 
His throbbing temples laved, 

And marveled o’er and o’er again 
At all the pain he braved. 


But often did their stout hearts quail, 
For swift the sun above 

Sped on, while slower crawled the child 
To work his task of love. 


At last, at weary, weary last, 
And with the set of sun 

The creeping figure neared again 
The wall—his task was done. 


Oh, pallid was the tiny face, 
And limp the fragile frame! 

But bright within his drooping eyes 
The love- light was aflame. 


A circuit wide beyond belief 
The child had traversed round. 
His willing bravery had won 
A noble pleasure - ground. 


‘“‘Nay, may! We'll ask it not,’’ said some; Then through the town the people surged Exultantly they bore him home 
‘*That suffering child! Nay, nay!”’ And reached the place full soon With shouts of grateful joy ; 
Then some in scorn: ‘‘ Scarce round one tree Where dwelt the crippled boy from whom But gladdest in the town, I ween, 
He’d crawl, the whole long day!’’ They needs must crave the boon. Was Bremen’s crippled boy. 
So waxed the tumult, till at last Oh, never had he seemed so small, ’Twas many centuries ago 
A leading voice outspake : So lame, so frail and weak, He did his deed of fame, 
**Let’s to the child. If he refuse, As when the thronging people gazed Yet still the pleasure- ground he won 
No protest will we make. On him they came to seek! The burghers freely claim. 
** But if, of his own loving heart, Upon his face a startled look "Twas many centuries ago; 
He freely dares the deed Of wonder, not of fear, But age to age hands down 
For us, for ages yet to come, The while a spokesman tried to make The story of the hero child 
Pray God he may succeed!’’ The people’s errand clear. Of ancient Bremen town. 





WHAT THE FOX THOUGHT. 
4 By Webb Donnell. 


AT had a very exciting story to tell to 
Ned—all about how he had been down 
in the lower field and had seen a fox, 

and how the fox had cantered off and disap- 
peared in the ground. 

“I found the hole,’’ said Nat, eagerly, ‘‘an’ 
we'll get the hired man to go with us to-night 
and dig out the little ones! It’s just time now 
for the little foxes to be in the nests, Mr. Cum- 
mins says.’? 

The boys’ father had told them of a little 
tame fox he used to have when he was a boy, 
and ever since Nat and Ned had been wild to 
get a baby fox to ‘‘bring up.’’ 

Jackson, the hired man, agreed to go with 
them that evening when his work was done, 
aud seven o’clock found them at the hole in 
the field. None of them saw a pair of sharp 
eyes watching from the bushes. 

It was hard work digging in the stony soil, 
and, dear me! when they got to the end of the 
little tunnel in the ground there was a great 





| side.’’ Bridge you go over when you go to see your | please can’t we be a-l-o-n-e?’’ And all the 













disappointment in store for Nat and Ned— | all that trouble without finding out beforehand | just from a little?’’ said Ted, taking his first 
there were no foxes there! | something about the habits of foxes! Then | lesson in the progress of structure. 

The owner of the sharp eyes stole softly | they would have known that we always cake | ‘*Yes, that is the way great things grow- 
away, and if she had any thoughts upon the | our babies and scamper off to hole number two | great men try to make the things we need and 
subject, and I’m quite sure she did, this is | as soon as we find that somebody has discovered | make them better.’ 
what they were: ‘‘What stupid folks to go to| hole number one. That is our protection.’’ 


t= — >. — HIS SPELLING. 


By E. P. E. 


ON THE BRIDGE. [eit WEE had been brought up to be 


By Sarah Huntington. polite, and not to interrupt when there 
was company unless it was very impor- 

- HO was it thought about building! ‘‘Next they probably heaped the stones so|tant. He always remembered this and kept 
this ?’? asked Ted, as he looked down | they could pass over deeper water, and they | very quiet. One day there were visitors, who 
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from the car-window as the train | bound longer boughs together.’’ | talked and stayed and stayed, until poor little 
crept out over the Poughkeepsie Bridge. | ‘*And then?’ | Wee was tired. He wished them to go, but 
“Tt is hard to say who thought about the first | ‘Well, and then they kept adding stones or | not for anything would he let them see this. 


bridge,’’ said his father. ‘‘I suppose the first | boughs and putting them together in better All of a sudden he thought of a nice plan 
time a bridge was made some one threw some | fashion until the time came when they could | that his mother and father knew when he was 
great stones into the water and walked over on | build such a bridge as this, or the great Forth | too little to spell and they did not want to hurt 
them; or they broke down a tree and laid it | Bridge that you read about, or Puntoon Bridge | his feelings. So in a little pause in the ladies’ 
across the space and crawled across to the other |in Calcutta; then there is the Brooklyn | talk, Wee said, in his prettiest way, ‘‘Mother, 


‘‘And then what?’’ asked Ted, who always | aunt.’’ visitors laughed and kissed him good-by, and 
wanted the entire story, and sometimes more. | ‘‘Oh, it is just making them better and better— | gave him his good mother all to himself. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are inval 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 
voice. Contain nothing harmful. (Adv. 
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MISCHIEF MAKER 
A SURPRISE IN BROOKLYN. 


An adult’s food that can save a baby proves 
itself to be nourishing and easily digested and 
good for big and little folks. A Brooklyn man 
says: 

“When baby was about eleven months old he 
began to grow thin and pale. This was, at first, 
attributed to the heat and the fact that his teeth 
were coming, but, in reality, the poor little thing 
was starving, his mother’s milk not being sufficient 
nourishment. 

“One day after he had cried bitterly for an hour, 
I suggested that my wife try him on Grape-Nuts. 
She soaked two teaspoonfuls in a saucer with a 
little sugar and warm milk. This baby ate so 
ravenously that she fixed a second which he like- 
wise finished. 

“It was not many days before he forgot all 
about being nursed, and has since lived almost 
exclusively on Grape-Nuts. To-day the boy is 
strong and robust, and as cute a mischief-maker 
as a thirteen months old baby is expected to be. 

“We have put before him other foods, but he 
will have none of them, evidently preferring to 
stick to that which did him so much good—his old 
friend Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this letter.any way you wish, for my wife 
and I can never praise Grape-Nuts enough after 
the brightness it has brought to our household.” 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby food, but 
experience with thousands of babies shows it to be 
among the best, if not entirely the best in use. 
Being a scientific preparation of Nature’s grains, 
it is equally effective as a body and brain builder 
for grown-ups. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SOAP 


Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Pauli, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


ag Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, “How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair.” 





o Maximum Tariff Rates.—All exist- 
ing tariff differences having been adjusted 
by negotiations, and President Taft having 
been satisfied that the United States is not dis- 
criminated against in tariff schedules in any 
country in the world, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has notified customs collectors that the 
maximum tariff rates of the new tariff law are 
not to be applied to imports from any country. 
* 
gerne sirens of Negroes. — The 
Maryland Legislature has passed bills 
which provide for the disfranchisement of 
negroes in that state at all state and municipal 
elections. The right of negroes to vote at Con- 
gressional and Presidential elections is not 
affected; and negroes who own property to the 
amount of $500 are exempted from the dis- 
franchising provisions of the bills. It is pro- 
posed to repeal the present registration law ; to 
have a new general registration next year, 
refusing registration to negroes ; and to abolish 
spring elections in Baltimore, carrying the 
elections forward until the state election in 
November. Being refused registration, negroes 
will not be able to vote on the measures when 
they come before the electors in November, 
1911, in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment. Members who opposed the bills did 
so on the ground that they were in violation of 
both the state and federal constitutions. 
& 
Test Vote.—April 4th the British House 
of Commons, by a vote of 357 to 251, 
rejected the opposition amendment to Mr. 
Asquith’s resolution relating to the veto power 


of the House of Lords. This was the first test’ 


vote on the question, and the announcement of 
a government majority of 106 was greeted with 
cheers by the supporters of the ministry. 
* 
aye and the United States. — The 
President has transmitted to Congress the 
report of the commission which was sent out 
by the government last year to investigate con- 
ditions in Liberia. The commission finds that 
Liberia is in danger from the encroachments 
of France on one side and Great Britain on the 
other, and recommends that the United States 
extend aid to the little republic in the settlement 
of its boundary disputes. The commission also 
recommends that the United States enable 
Liberia to refund its debt, by assuming the 
control and collection of Liberian customs as a 
guarantee for the payment of obligations under 
such an arrangement; that the United States 
aid in organizing and drilling a Liberian fron- 
tier police ; and that the question of establishing 
a naval coaling-station in Liberia be reopened. 
® 
8 heotgie ws the Andes.—A railway tunnel 
or series of tunnels through the Andes was 
formally opened April 5th, with the passage of 
a train conveying commissioners and other rep- 
resentatives of Chile and Argentina, the two 
countries which are brought into commercial 
connection by the tunnel. The construction of 
the tunnels, which are 11 miles long and at 
the highest station 10,500 feet above the sea- 
level, is one of the greatest feats of modern 
engineering. By means of the tunnel direct 
communication is opened between Valparaiso 
and Buenos Aires. ° 


fp gqucmtint yang and Russia.—It is 
announced that an agreement between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia has been signed 
at St. Petersburg by the Austrian ambassador 
to Russia and the Russian foreign minister. 
The effect of the agreement is to restore to 
their normal condition the relations between 
the two governments, which were disturbed by 
the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and to guarantee the status quo in 
the Balkans. e 


»~ Unfounded Report.—The report of the 
death of King Menelik of Abyssinia, which 
was recorded in this column last week, proves 
to have been unfounded. Later reports are 
that the king is improving. 

a 


ecent Deaths.—Myra Kelly (Mrs. Allan 

Macnaughton), who gained a wide repu- 
tation as the author of stories of the East Side 
Ghetto children of New York, published origi- 
nally in the magazines, and afterward collected 
in volumes, entitled “Little Citizens,’’ ‘‘ Isle 
of Dreams’? and ‘‘Wards of Liberty,’’ died 
March 30th. She was a teacher in a primary 
school in New York City, 1899-1901, and there 
gained the intimate knowledge of children which 
was shown in her stories.——Borden Parker 
Bowne, professor of philosophy and dean of 
the graduate school of arts and sciences of 
Boston University since 1876, died suddenly 
April 1st, aged 63. He was distinguished as 
an educator and as the author of a number of 
important works in the departments of philos- 
ophy, ethics and theology. George Henry 
Williams, Attorney - General of the United 
States, 1871-5, and the last survivor of President 
Grant’s Cabinet, died April 4th, aged 87. 








Quaker Oats 


is the one best food for all 


T is the one great builder of body and 
brain that is within the reach of every 
purse and which gives the biggest 


return in vigor, health and strength. 


It makes no difference who is to eat it; 
infant, laborer, athlete or aged person; it 
makes no difference whether he is wealthy 
or poor; it matters not if his health is 
delicate or robust. 


Served with sugar and milk (or cream) 
it pleases your palate and makes a most 
satisfactory and strengthening dish. 


Eat more Quaker Oats! You'll be in 
all the better health for doing so. ; 


Regular size package 10c; also in the larger size family 
packages and in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
CHICAGO 


The 10c price does not apply in the extreme South 
and the far West. 






























Next time order a whole 


Swift's 
Premium Ham 


and bake it—there is 
nothing quite so good, 
so tender, mild and 
delightfully flavored. 










Start this way: Boil a 
whole Swift’s PremiumHam 
slowly (one-half hour for 
each pound), changing 
the water when half done. 
Remove the rind and in- 
sert cloves in the soft fat, 
covering thickly with brown 
sugar. Place in a baking 
dish with water and bake 
for one-half hour. 

The family will have a royal 
meal and they will also enjoy 
the ham served cold for lunch- 
eons or suppers. 

It is economical, too—try it. 
At all dealers 


Swift & Company, 


U.S. A. 
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Are You Doing Without 


the “NATIONAL”? 


| NATURE @ SCIENCE | 





Miss A. B. Canfield writes from Minnesota: 
“I do not see what we would do without the 
‘NATIONAL.’"” Having become accustomed to 
better styles and lower prices, it weuld be diffi- 
cult to go back to the old ways of shopping. 

Yet, are You doing without the‘ NATIONAL”? 
Are you buying to the best advantage? Are 
you securing the best styles at the lowest prices? 
There are the same advantages for you at the 
“ NATIONAL " that Miss Canfield and thousands 
of other women have found. You need but 


write for your copy of the “‘ NATIONAL’s ” Sum- 
mer Style Book to learn the profit and pleasure 
there is for you. 











Here are a few of the oppottunities illustrated 
and described in the Summer Style Book we 
want to send you free—if you will write for it 


to-day: 
Waists, 98c. to $7.98 Misses’ Dresses, 
Skirts, $1.49 to $14.98 $2.98 to $12.98 
Dresses, $3.98 to $29.98 Hats, $1.98 to $14.98 


Tub Suits, $4.98 to $16.98 Hosiery, 13c. to $2.49 


“NATIONAL” 
Made to Measure 
Tailored Suits $10 to $40 
Each suit is cut and made to measure from 
your own choice of over 400 materials, and like 


every “NATIONAL” Garment, it is shipped you 
entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy. 
“NATIONAL” Garment ha 
. ATIONAL” Guarantee Tag— 
our signed guarantee — attached. - is 
tag says tha’ Pa may_return, at our 
expene. pny “NATIONAL” Garment 
not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays express- 
age and postage to all parts of the world. 
With your Style Book we will send you sam- 
ples of materials for ‘NATION AL” Made-to- 
Measure Suits, but state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 








Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 








double duty — the soap 
which cleans and disinfects 


at the same time. 


Soap is the health soap of the 
ds. It prevents the rough- 
ening of the cuticle and 

keeps women’s hands 
soft and smooth 


embroidery 
silks, 


47 LEVER BROS. ( etc. 


Cambridge Nas 
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The Gist of the Lesson 
By R. A. Torrey. 


This little book is a concise 
exposition of the Internation- 
al Sunday-School Lessons for 
the year 1910. The book can 
be pontine carried in the vest 
pocket. Its purpose is to fur- 
nish busy men and women 
with the text of the Sunday- 
school lessons and suggestive 
comments upon them, in such 
form that they can be referred 

during their spare mo- 
ments. Bound in leatherette. 4 


Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
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eg Germans have experimented suc- 
cessfully with the fiber of the kapok or 
**silk cotton’’ tree of tropical Africa and Asia, 
and believe they have a useful substitute for 
cotton. If that is the case, they will have fur- 
nished additional proof that no substance, how- 
ever valuable, is actually indispensable to man. 
Cotton long seemed to be almost so, and there 
are few things without which we should get on 
so badly, if there were nothing else to which 
to turn. e 


N°” Alloys.—Modern chemistry enables 
man to make over some of the most useful 
metals very much at his will, and greatly to 
his profit. Dr. W. Rosenhain, in England, 
recently made a report on the properties of new 
alloys of copper, aluminum and manganese, 
which show remarkable peculiarities. An alloy 
of 88 per cent. copper, 9.99 per cent. aluminum 
and 2.01 per cent. manganese showed enormous 
tensile strength, a cold-drawn bar having a yield 
point of 40.88 tons per square inch, and an 
ultimate stress of 52.08 tons per square inch. 
Another alloy is so hard that it can take a 
cutting edge sharp enough to sharpen a lead- 
pencil. The British Admiralty is experimenting 
with these alloys to determine their resistance 
to corrosion in sea-water. 


Sg genes and Petroleum.— Dr. G. 
F. Becker, discussing the possibility that 
petroleum may be derived from carbids of 
iron or other metals, points out that Bauer’s 
|map of magnetic declination in the United 
| States ‘‘proves that petroleum is intimately 
associated with magnetic disturbances similar to 
those arising from the neighborhood of minerals 
possessing sensible magnetic attraction,’’ and 
he adds that henceforth no geological theory of 
petroleum will be acceptable which does not 
explain this association. A writer in Nature 
remarks that if these conclusions are confirmed, 
a new and important sphere of usefulness for 
magnetic surveys will be opened. 
* 


5 pane - Resisting Trees.—Among the 
most useful of the many ways in which 
science is teaching us to transform the world is 
the choice of vegetable forms which are capable 

of resisting diseases that 





practically sweep some 


ence. At present hope | 
is entertained in France | 
of replacing the native | 
chestnut, which has | 
been destroyed in many | 
parts of the country by 
a disease of the roots, | 
with a Japanese variety. Experiments were | 
first made with American chestnuts, but they | 
soon fell victims to the disease. The Japanese | 
trees, on the other hand, give promise of proving | 
immune. e 





JAPANESE CHESTNUT. 





oncrete Chimneys.—In advocating the 
American plan of building factory chim- 
| neys of reénforced concrete, Mr. E. R. Matthews | 
told the Concrete Institute in London recently | 
some interesting facts about these structures. | 
They can be built at less than half the cost of | 
brick chimneys, and are of greater stability | 
than brick structures, because they have no | 
joints. Very much less material is required 
on account of the relative thinness of the walls. 
Under the British law a chimney 300 feet tall 
would have to have the walls, if constructed | 
of brick, about four feet ten inches thick at the | 
base, but a concrete chimney would have a| 
thickness of only nine inches for the outer 
wall, and five inches for the inner, with a space | 
of four inches between. The ‘‘hair cracks’’ | 
in concrete chimneys are only skin-deep, and | 
have no practical importance. The chimneys | 
are anchored by having the vertical steel bars | 
continued into the foundation, and there bent | 
at an angle of 90°. Many are calculated to | 
resist a wind of 100 miles per hour, a velocity | 
practically unknown. | 
* 

A New Electric Candle. — Everybody 
knows the defect of the ordinary arc-light, 
wherein the carbons are placed vertically, one 
over the other, with a consequent shading of 
the space directly beneath. Messrs. Timar and 
Von Dreger, in Germany, have recently invented 
a form of electric candle in which this objection 
is eliminated. The carbons are placed horizon- 
tally, one beneath the other, and parallel. The 
are is formed by separating the tips, and expe- 
rience shows that it does not travel along the 
carbons, as might have been expected, because 
of the existence of an electric field between them. 
The electric field tends, on the contrary, to keep 
the are at the tips, and even acts as an automatic 
regulator, for when the current becomes too 
strong the are is forced farther out and becomes 
longer, thereby increasing the resistance. The 
light is thrown downward, and by using two 
sets of carbons facing in opposite directions 
a good field of illumination is produced below. 











This candle is intended specially for indoors. 











Some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 


But it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 
Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 
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There’s fun at every stage of picture-making 
for those who use the 


Kodak Film Tank 


No dark room is needed and any school boy or 
girl can readily do every part of the work—making 
the exposure, developing the film and printing on 
Velox paper. It’s all very simple and, moreover, 
Tank development gives better results than the old 
dark room method. 


Ask your dealer or write us for free Kodak catalogue. It tells all 
about the Kodak and Brownie Cameras, the Film Tanks and interest- 
ing accessories. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE YQurns Sy 5 is an illus- 
rated w y pape 1 the family. 
Its. subscri ption price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


Entered at the Post-Office, m, .. a8 second- 
lass matter. 


c 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


the little victims of tuberculosis whom the tene- 
ment would have killed, but whom the garden and 
the sunlight, and the doing something there which 
they loved, had saved. 


* ¢ 


HOW TO MUZZLE A ROOSTER. 


HE trained mind works with accuracy and 

efficiency, whether the problem before it be 
small or great. A correspondent of the New 
York 7'imes relates a story concerning Herbert 
Sp , the great English philosopher. 





althou h eight pages constitute a 
and all ad — pages each week are a gift ' to 
the subscribers. 


Ney ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


bastates “ Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-O Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A -An 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by ne. the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the pame of the Post-Office to which 
= D c paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 


ations should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











BRONCHITIS. 


y Bio's it is the name given 
. to any inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the bronchial 
tubes. In a fairly healthy adult an 
attack of acute bronchitis is not a 
very terrifying thing, although it is 
most distressing and disagreeable. 

It is as if an unusually severe 
cold and cough, instead of confining 
itself to the head and throat, wandered on down 
the chest. The irritation of the tubes results ina 
constant cough and sense of breathlessness. The 
temperature rises, the patient feels sick, the more 
so that the incessant coughing does not result in 
the throwing off of any secretion to speak of. 

In a day or two the inflammation in the tubes 
subsides, the temperature goes down, there is less 
and less sense of oppression, and the secretion 
gradually becomes freer. From this point there is 
gradual recovery, as from an ordinary bad cold. 

On the other hand, in the very old or the very 
young, or with those whose powers of resistance 
are lessened from any cause whatever, bronchitis 
is a dangerous disease. It has a tendency to run 
from the acute into the chronic form, in which the 
sufferer may be perfectly well during the summer 
months, or while in a warm climate, but at the 
least chill or exposure must expect and will get 
his inevitable attack of bronchitis with symptoms 
persisting until the return of warm weather. 

The moral of this is that it is most essential to 
give proper treatment during the acute stage. 
The need of watchful care during a bronchial 
attack will be the more appreciated when it is 
understood that such an attack may be the begin- 
ning, sign and warning of a tuberculous trouble; 
and furthermore that whooping-cough and measles 
sometimes begin that way. 

In any case, whether the attack be simple 
bronchitis or a warning of some other trouble, the 
first rule should be, ‘‘straight to bed.” In fact, 
this good old-fashioned rule at the onset of any 
type of so-called “cold” cannot be bettered. 

A wise secondary rule is to stay in bed till the 
temperature has been normal for a day or two. 
If this were observed, relapses would be fewer 
and convalescences shortened. 

Never mind how mild the trouble promises to 
be, a physician should be at once summoned, not 
only because he only is competent to recognize 
danger-signals, but also because there are many 
alleviations in his power of the numerous painful 
and distressing symptoms of this disorder. 


CITY FARMS. 


HE scheme of helping the children in New 

York City by allowing them to make and 
eare for gardens is described in the Century 
by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. Eleven hundred little gar- 
deners took a hand in it last summer, among them 
a hundred cripples, who stumped about on their 
pitiful crutches, planting and weeding with the best 
of them, their little pinched faces aglow with joy at 
the discovery that there was something they could 
do. Although the Children’s Farm School occupies 
less than one-seventh of the area of Clinton Park, 
it is the pearl of great price in the park. 

They dug their first garden patch with clam- 
shells, after a plow had been found that was strong 
enough to break that ground, and the rubbish of 
years had been carried away. Then on a bright 
summer’s day they gathered under the flag and 
saw a gardener plant the seed. Thereafter they 
did as he did, and for a week they and their 
mothers, and even the babies, hung over the fence 
in the evening, when chores were done, straining 
their eyes to see something “come up.” 

One night there was a shriek and a wild rush 
that brought the fathers and the big brothers from 
round the corner, and clear down to “ Hell’s 
Kitchen” the report spread that the things in the 
“brats’ patch” had sprouted. 

Morning showed the little blades of corn, rad- 
ishes, beans, peas and carrots peeping through 
and growing. The children declared that on a 
rainy day you could hear them grow. Father and 
the boys squinted at them in passing. And these 
things, which to country people are the simplest 
and most commonplace in the world, became to 
these city dwellers a daily wonder and a never- 
ending miracle. 

Witness the fact that not once has the garden 
been trespassed upon, although the fence is only 
breast-high. 

In September the pale-faced children from the 
tenements were brown and hearty. They were 





Mr. patos owned a very valuable rooster, 
which nevertheless greatly annoyed his master by 
his persistent and vociferous agen | The 
losopher was a victim of insomnia, an - 
night, while tossing about in his bed, tryin 
the hi was prevented by the incessant noise hea 
the hennery. 

What to do he did not know. He finally noticed 
that every time the rooster crowed it would flap 
its wines, as if peaking an effort to fly. An idea 
struck him. He determined that the following 
night he would tie the fowl’s wings close to its 
jog That night no noise came from the Senner 
to disturb the philosopher’s slumbers. 
solved the difficulty by the application of }. 


A QUESTION OF HONOR. 


ILATE’S query, ‘What is truth?” might be 

paraphrased to ‘What is honor?” so astonish- 

ing are the conceptions which some men entertain 

of that virtue. A well-known philanthropist is 

said by a writer in the Philadelphia Record to have 
narrated the following as a personal experience: 

I was once riding from Pittsburg to Philadelphia 
in the smoking compartment ofa Pullman. There 
were, perhaps, six of us in the compartment, 
smoking and reading. All of a sudden a door 
ban meet, and the conductor’ 8 voice cried: 

ll tickets, please!” 

Then one of the men in the compartment leaped 
to his feet, seanned the faces of the rest of us, and 
said, slowly and impressively : 

“Gentlemen, I trust to your honor.” 

And he dived under the seat and remained there 
in a small, silent knot till the conductor was safely 
gone. 


WISE IN HIS GENERATION. 


KNOWLEDGE of human nature, essential if a 

man is to make a success of his life, is one of 
the things a boy ought to get out of his school or 
college education, although it may not be adver- 
tised in the curriculum. The youngster of whom 
Collector Loeb of New York told in an after- 
dinner speech recently had not neglected his 
opportunities. 

This boy got vaccinated on the right arm, and 
the doctor gave him a red “‘I’ve been vaccinated” 
ribbon to wear on his coat-sleeve. pod the lad 
proceeded to tie the ribbon on his left a 

“Why,” said the doctor, “you are putting the 
ribbon = ~ wrong arm. 

“No,” said the urehin. “You don’t know the 
boys at our anea 


*® © 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF IT. 


HERE is always something to be thankful for 
if one can only see it. A writer in the Kansas 
City Star relates the story of a young girl at a 
football game, accompanied by an old player. 
After cne of the mass plays she uttered a cry of 
horror. 
“My brother! My poor t poets” she said, as a 
half-back was carri the field 
“But how thankful we should be,” said her 
escort, gravely. 
“ — Thankful for what?” exclaimed 
he gir 
hankful that it wasn’t a full-back,” he said. 
“We haven’t a decent full-back sub, you know.” 


* ¢ 
NO RIGHT TO COMPLAIN. 


ID you ever notice how much harder it is to 

satisfy the man who got in for nothing than 
the man who paid for his seat? The rule holds 
good apparently in church, too, for a writer in 
Harper’s Magazine says: 

A Buffalo preacher tells a story of a woman who 
after lpey by preach, informed a friend tha 
she did not like the services at all. The seat was 
hard, she said, the singing was not good, and the 
preaching was poor. er little girl, who over- 

eard her remarks, and who was present with her 
at church, said: 

“But, mama, what can you expect for a penny!” 


* ¢ 


TOO LAVISH. 


RS. DOBBS was trying to find out the likes 
and dislikes of her new boarder, and all she 
learned increased her satisfaction. 
“Do you want pie for breakfast?” she asked. 
“No, I thank you,” said the new boarder, with a 
rem og “Pie for breakfast seems a little too 
muc 
“That’s just the way I look at it,” said Mrs. 
Dobbs, py? “T say pie for dinner is a neces- 
sity, and or supper gives a kind o’ finishin 
touch to th ; aay; bu pie for breakfast is what 
eall putting on airs.” 


* ¢ 


A POLITE INQUIRY. 


FEW days after a farmer had sold a pig to a 
neighbor, says a writer in the Cleveland 


For the teeth use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
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Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
The pure, high MAKES 
aaa” scleatilie- MERRY GO ROUND Bothy 
ally blended cocoa a 
made by Walter Nome and enjoy then 
selves rather than 


play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment ‘hot unlike that 
of rowing, —_ 
every muscle 

pe be Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
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349 Broadway, New York. 
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the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
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stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 
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A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home-made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Leader, he chanced to pass the neighbor’s place, 
where he saw the little boy sitting on the edge of | 
the pig-pen, watching its new oceupant. | 
“How ae do, Johnny?” said he. “How is your | 
pig to-day 
“Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied the boy. 
“How's all your folks?” 


* ¢ 


TWO KINDS OF TEARS. 
HERE is something very genuine in the little 
domestic situation indicated by this scrap of 
conversation, printed in the Cleveland Leader: 
“My wife has cried only twice since we’ve been 
ma 
“On what occasions?” 


*“When I told her I couldn’t afford to get her a 
pet of furs for Christmas, and when I got ’em for 
er.’ 

















Friday Afternoon 


Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
reads her essay without tremor 
or quake, while Dorothy, in an- 
other room, barely gets through 
her part without breaking down. 

It isn’t because they were 
“bom that way.” It is a matter 
of nourishment. We all stl that food even makes character, and that 
good food and good digestion will generally supply strength and confidence 


for emergencies much greater than those of Fnday afternoon. 


JELL- 


is a part of the ideal diet that can be relied upon to sustain any one, child 


or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
It is all that any “health food” can be, and is perfectly delicious besides. 


JELL-O desserts do not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. There 
gee poe Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 


The inmneus new Recipe Book, “‘DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” in 
ten colors and gold, will be sent for four cents in stamps. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
and district to 


/FS-WANTED-RIDER AGENTS 22" 


hibit a sample 1910 Model “‘“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offe’. 
NO MONEY PEGUIRED until you receive and aqeeeve of your bicycle. Ae} ship 
anywhere in the U.S. without a cent ¢ advance, prepay ay freig t, and 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may he pnt) and 
put it to any test you wis: a youare then not oe ‘tly satisfied or ee te t wish to keep 
the bicycle you may snap it back to us at our expense yand you will not be out one cent. 
WwW FACTORY PRICES. We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
oat ger small profit above actual facto! ory © _ You save $10 to 
$25 middlemen's a. ing di us and have the tee behind 
your bicycle. BUY +t tt, or a pair of tires from any onl at any price until 
you receive our A 44 and our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHE when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
D our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
make you. We sell the highest grade np ge at BiOUS: zicee than any other factory. We 
oy satisfied with §r nn ao * above factor; cYyc DEAL Ks: you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at por Papen our pri f ., Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago 
retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 to @8 each. Descriptive a list mailed free 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclom: potent repair 
TIRES, COASTER BRAK and everything in the bicycle me _at half ‘usual prices 
DO NOT WAIT — but write to-day for our Large Catalog 
fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get cveyting. Gite it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. R 50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EVERBLOOMING ROSEBUSHES Sei. f.°tist: 
MELROSE GARDEN, 90 Melrose Street, PRO , RT 


)VIDENCE, 











Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Pressure superior to any elevated structure. 


Cool, table water summer or winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. No matter where 
you live or how large your house or estate— 
whether it's on a hill or in a hollow—you can 
enjoy all the advantages of a perfect water 
system at a very low cost. 

Send postal for Book C, 24 Years’ Experience. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT co., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 




























FOR 
BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


Honestly and thoroughly 
made. A strong, stylish 
shoe for live boys. This 
is our Double Sole Box 

Calf School Shoe. The 
wear in Dodge Shoes 
will surprise you. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them send your 
size with the price 


and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


8 213%, $1.65 
1 to 8X, $2.25 
Express Prepaid. 

Boys’ Book Free 


Tells how to do tricks, make boats, etc. Send 
tame of your shoe dealer and get one FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, ,332,0%5, 
Beverly, Mass. 

















ROOFING 


WO layers of Coal Tar Pitch 

rolled between two layers of 

the best grade of waterproofed 

felt with a top layer of real mineral 
matter, form Amatite Roofing. 


_ You don’t have to coat it or paint 
it after you lay it. It is there to give 
protection without further attention. 


Amatite is made in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the roof. 


Any one can do the job. 
Free sample and booklet sent for 








the asking. Address nearest office. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York _ Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 


Kansas City St.Louis London, Eng. 























‘= Stops toothache ixstantly—as soon as you 
be apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
» hot spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 

4 there are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
gt — you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
: & iggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
, ‘*um, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 
C 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 















AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG TURKS. 
| T IS very difficult, naturally, for the peasant 





Turks to understand the point of view of a 

high-minded Englishman; but that it has 
its influence is illustrated in ‘“The Soul of a 
Turk,”’ in which Victoria de Bunsen tells the 
story of Hassan, a Turkish peasant, who en- 
tered the employ of an Englishman connected 
with a Constantinople firm. 


In a land where wealth is synonymous with 
cruelty and oppression, the stainless honesty 
and justice of the Englishman appealed to 
Hassan. His hatred of cruelty, too, amazed 
him. One day one of the muleteers was kick- 
ing a lame mule which could get up no more 
under its enormous load. The Englishman 
came out of his tent with his riding-whip, got 
hold of the man by the neck, and thrashed him 
in full view of the camp, and of the moodir— 

vernor—of the place, who had come to pay 
his call. The muleteer was a Moslem, and it 
is sheer madness in Turkey for a Christian of 
whatever race to lay hands on a Turk; but the 
Englishman never paused for a second when 
he made up his mind to anything. 

The camp was moving up a valley one day 
to pitch at a spring higher up. On the steepest 
part of the path they passed a woman carrying 
an enormous load of sticks on her back. Be- 
hind her walked a man, unloaded, who urged 
on her stumbling steps with oaths. 

The Englishman was walking himself. He 
had seen the toiling woman with her load. 


She was a nt woman, not young, very 
wrinkled. is face changed as he watched the 
couple. The peasant Turk who walked behind 


the woman was afraid of that look. But the 
Englishman pushed past him, giving him a 
thrust with his elbow that sent him staggering 
among the rocks. Then he strode on to the 
woman, and since he was so full of rage and 
anger, the man expected he would do the same 
to her; but the hand he laid on her shoulder 
was gentle, although peremptory. Startled, she 
paused and dropped her burden. With a 
strength he seldom — ved, he heaved her 
load on to his own shoulders, and ahead of 
them all he strode up the mountainside. 

Once, through ignorance of the local money 


| value of a copper coin, the Englishman had 


given too little change by a halfpenny to a man 
who had demanded toll at a bridge in Eregli. 
The man had whined and protested, but they all 
did that, and the Englishman had swept him 
aside with his usual imperiousness. 

That night, after consultation with his guide- 
book, he discovered the exact value of the coin. 
The camp was eight miles from Eregli; and 
the next day, Sunday, was set apart for rest. 
It was a broiling day, but the Englishman must 
needs walk to Eregli himself to rectify his fault. 
The man at the bridge called him a fool for his 
pains. The Englishman came back that eve- 
ning, very late and very hot, and the dragoman 


was the victim of a furious outburst; but his | 


conscience was ap 


This honesty the 
Turks appreciated. 


* ¢ 


EXPLAINING THE SITUATION. 


UST as the mental horizon of many indi- 

viduals is bounded by the limitations of 

their own personality, so the physical 
boundary of the vision often measures the 
universe of ‘the primitive man. A traveller in 
India mentions a rise of land which was named 
from the supposition that it was the end of the 
world, and many a mountain range has been 
held to be the barrier of the edge of the earth. 
But the native spoken of by Ernest Ayscogle 
Floyer, in ‘‘Unexplored Beluchistan,’’ was of 
wider intelligence. 

The plain down which we were travelling 
was oval in shape, and our course was toward 
the thin end of it. It was hemmed in at the 
ary and left by lofty hills. I asked a shep- 

erd: 

‘‘What is behind that range?’’ 

“Oh, there’s another country there,’’ he 
answered. Then, evidently thinking I was 
under the impression that the range was the 
end of the earth, he added: 

‘*The world is very broad here.’’ 


CAMP MARANACOOK feaotsisy ew its: 
ited number of boys under the direction of experienced 


educators who have made a special study of camp life. 
Special care given the younger members. Camping 








trips, canoeing, motor-boating, fishing, mountain-climb- 
ing, water and field sports. Complete equipment. Send 
for booklet. Boston representative, E. 8. OTT, M.D., 
Assistant Physical Director, Boston Y.M.C. A. 





For Boys. Ideal lake location 
in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea- 
son ; athletics; trips; tutoring 
for exams. Send for unusual 
illustrated booklet. H.L. Rand, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





Cheap To California 
; We have special arrangements 
Freight for wontuars household 
goods to California, Oregon 
Rates and Washington. Special re- 
duced rates. Quick and reliable 
service. Write to-day for ratesandparticularsto 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING Co. 
736D Old South Building, Boston. 


Housework—Sore Hands 


or Cracked; Sore, Tired, Aching Feet soothed and 
healed in a night — hot bath and one ng 
of the Antiseptic, Deodorizing, Healing, Stainless 


| KING OF 
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Camp Winnecook 
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WARRURCCRE CLEA 







“Chief of them all.” 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS} 


At Reasonable Cost. 


|] We make no charge for cleaning. ‘ 
Send old carpets by freight at our § 
expense. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 





They’re Ditferent. ; 
It’s in human nature to like change and variety, 
and one of the pleasing things about Samoset 
Chocolates is the fresh, new, unheard-of flavors 
they present, and the surprise experienced as you 
discover them. It’s like exploring a forest, dis- 
covering new shrubs and flowers, and inhaling 
their delicious odors. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 




























Catchers’ Mitts 


are used by the great backstops of the big leagues. 
The kind with patented moulded pockets. Finest 
materials and workmanship. Guaranteed by the 
Reach trade mark to give lasting satisfaction. 
The Reach Base Ball Guide now ready. Ten cents at dealers or by mail. 
Send for Free Base Ball Catalogue. 
THE A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphi 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Adams Square, Boston, Mass. 


are New England distributors for Reach Base Ball goods, and will send you catalogue, prices and samples of 


Base Ball Uniforms — Write to-day. 

















Just the Knife a Boy Wants 


Every boy needs a good knife, but every boy does not 
know how to buy a good knife. Even grown-ups get 
fooled occasionally. For this reason we have marked all 


























with the KEEN KUTTER trade mark. When you 
knives is the finest cutlery steel made. m, ’ 
— 
sharp. 25c to $3.50 each. 
Your dealer will give back your money if you are not satisfied. 


KEEN KUTTER |\\ 
a: 
find this mark on a knife, there is just the kind of 
The temper is absolutely true, and that 
“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price Is Forgotten. ”* 
If you do not find KEEN KUTTER knives at your dealer's, write us. 


KNIVES AND CUTLERY 
knife you want. Thesteelin KEEN KUTTER 
means a keen edge that will stay 
Trade Mark Registerc E. C. SIMMONS. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 








‘, Better than ‘4 
the Best 


because it is better 
than the standard 
among millers. 
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We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 
have used a full sack. 


—_— 
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It makes more bread also. 
Prove it for yourself. Your 
grocer will help you. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 


New Ulm, Minn. 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 
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It’s the Standby of 
American Homes 


Over 50 years the people’s choice. 
The Bluing sold in its own famous 
sprinkling top bottles. The laundry 
necessity of the day. As important 
for good housekeeping to the good 
housewife as the coal for a kitchen 
range, is 


SAW YER’S 
Crystal Blue 


It makes white clothes whiter— 
colored fabrics brighter. It simply 
must be used for perfect results in 
washing fussy fabrics. Textiles 
washed where Sawyer’s Blues are 
employed are always sweet, fresh, 


and alluring in their absolute clean- — 


liness, perfect whiteness and bright- 
ness, as well as sweetness of odor. 


Send us any of Sawyer’s bottle labels and 
get Booklet and Bo-Peep Puzzle Free. 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


88 BROAD ST. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 

















’Tis the Standby of 
American Homes 


For saving time and labor—and 
assuring the thrifty housewife that 
she is cleaning her home perfectly 
from cellar to attic—besides ex- 
terminating and preventing the 
invasion of disease-germs—nothing 
can equal that great germicide— 
dirt, grease and grime annihilator— 


CABOT’S 
Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful to a pail of water 
will expel dirt, kill microbes, and 
restore the color to all fabrics. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL is delight- 
fully refreshing and beneficial when 
used in the bath. 


Invaluable for cuts, wounds and 
all skin affections. Positively pre- 
vents blood-poisoning. 


Sold only in Yellow Packages for 
10c., 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 


SULPHO~NAPTHOL CO. 


4+ TORREY BUILDING !4 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 86 BROAD ST. 

















